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NEW FROM WAYNE 


MAGNIFICENT ROLLING GYMSTANDS IN 












Here is gymnasium seating that can give you up to 
10% more seating capacity in the same floor area— 
that will greatly improve the appearance of your 
gymnasium—that is fully automatic! 


New, exclusive Wayne-Weld design replaces con- 
ventional sectional seating with one sleek, sweeping 
expanse of seat, riser and footboards for the entire 
length of your gymnasium. Opens and closes with 
the turn of a key switch. This is truly a major seating 
advance for America’s finest gymnasiums. 


Never before such handsome, efficient gymnasium 
seating . . . one continuous, motorized bank of seating 
instead of the three, four, five, ten or more individual 
units of various lengths normally needed to fill a com- 
plete side or end of your gym. 


More Seats in the Same Floor Area—Wayne’s new 
continuous design eliminates gaps between units, 
adding up to 10% more seating capacity. Note how 
the new lengths also effect a more practical and eye- 
pleasing alignment of seats, risers and footboards. 





When stands are closed, Wayne continuous vertical 
front design permits an unbroken sweep of rich wood 
patterns on gymnasium end or sidewalls for the most 
beautiful panelling effects ever created with gym- 
nasium seating. The wood is fine-grained, highly 
splinter-resistant, deep color Philippine Mahogany or 
vertical grain Douglas Fir. 











Unbroken sweep! New Wayne Continuous Gymstands with 
Wayne vertical front styling and rich mahogany tones give 
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continuous LENGTHS... motorized ! 


(Circle No. 737 for more information) 








Greater Strength— New continuous lengths of seat, 
riser and footboards are Wayne-Welded, fully tested 
and guaranteed as strong or stronger than comparable 
sectional lengths of the same wood. No special under- 
structure is required. Standard Wayne girder-bridge 
type supporting understructures are employed. 


Motorized Operation— Wayne’s fully-automatic mo- 
torized Rolling Gymstand system operates even the 
longest continuous section quietly, smoothly and 
efficiently. Turn a simple key switch and the section 
glides into position. No manual operation time, no 
jamming, ever! No special building requirements or 
special tracks. 


A new rolling foot system provides 250% more floor 
support for spectator load than any other gymnasium 
seating, greatly increasing stability and distributing 
the load more evenly over the full depth of the 
structure. 


For increased seating capacity in your gymnasium, 
for outstanding appearance and maximum operating 
efficiency, look into Wayne’s new Continuous design 
now. Here is more proof that Wayne builds Gym- 
nasium Seating better. 


WAYNE 


WAYNE IRON WORKS, WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Rolling Gymstands ¢ Outdoor Grandstands e Folding Partitions » Basketball Backstops 


gymnasiums impressive new look and feel of spaciousness; 
plus... still more seating capacity. 
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1. Unique Memory Monitor “remembers’”’ 
program being sent to each room—elimi- 
nates confusion in communicating with 
classrooms. 




















2. Split-Second Emergency Communica- 
tion—Flip one switch and you’re auto- 
matically in touch with every school area. 


3. Easy Operation—Press a key and talk 
to any selected classroom or group of 
rooms. No experts needed to operate an 
RCA Sound System. Effectively stream- 
lines school administration. 


4. Versatile Programming — radio, 
phonograph records, tape recordings, or 
“live”? programs readily transmitted to 
all or specified locations. Flexibility of 
programming enriches curriculum; in- 
creases teacher efficiency. 


5. Talk-Back Feature—Special two-way 
loudspeakers in classrooms allow direct, 
natural-voice communication with central 
console. Monitor light on speaker pre- 
vents “‘listening-in’’ without consent— 
assures classroom privacy. 


VERSATILE RCA SOUND SYSTEMS 
ADAPT TO ANY SIZE SCHOOL, ANY ACTIVITY 


Whatever your school size or requirement, you can 
depend on RCA Sound to step up efficiency in 
administration and to add new flexibility to teach- 
ing programs. And, prices are far lower than you’d 
expect for these RCA Sound System features that 
do more for you . . . reliably . . . simply . . . with 
versatility. There’s an RCA System which will 
meet the exact needs of your school. 





Ask your RCA Engineered Sound Distributor. He’ll 
plan an RCA Sound System for you. Your RCA 
Distributor is in your Classified book under ‘‘Public 
Address and Sound Systems.” Or, get the RCA 
School Sound story in a file-size brochure by writing 
directly to us... Sound Products, Dept. L-110, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden 2, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SOUND PRODUCTS, CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
Tmk(s) ® * In Canada: RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED, Montreal 


(Circle No. 727 for more information) 
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(9 FINER WORKMANSHIP MEANS 


‘LONGER PROJECTOR LIFE 





Operation of projector mechanisms in “run-in” cabinet is one of 
many quality controls that assures long life of Victor projectors. 


Victor sets highest standards for projector quality 


Victor 16mm sound projectors have justly earned a reputation for 
turning in extra years of trouble-free service. Just take a look at any 
new Victor to see why—and you'll find the answer in quality work- 
manship and materials that meet the most rigid specifications. 

For example, every projector mechanism is operated continually for 
6 hours to check performance before complete assembly. Each 
amplifier is fully tested with a battery of electronic instruments. 
Sapphire-tipped film shuttles are individually inspected under high 
magnification. Measurements of light output and movement of 
film over sound drum are made for every projector to assure 
brightest pictures and clearest sound. 

This kind of attention to detail has always paid off in greater 
dependability and lower maintenance costs with Victor projectors. 
So compare workmanship before you order your next projector— 
and you'll be sure to specify Victor. 


NEW VICTORS 
FOR OLD — FREE 


We wish to obtain the ten oldest 
Victor sound-on-film projectors still 
in use—and offer to exchange them 
for brand-new Victor Assembly 10 
models at absolutely no cost. If you 
believe that your Victor qualifies, 
simply fill out coupon and mail 
before this offer 
December 31, 1958. 


expires on 


MAIL BEFORE DECEMBER 31, 1958 
Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Division of Kalart, Plainville, Conn. 
I believe that the following Victor sound- 
on-film projector is one of the 10 oldest 
still in use: 
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New TORO 32-inch |Whirlwind 
steers with your fingers! 


Here’s the new 32-inch Whirlwind that out-cuts, out- Look over these and the many other features before 
maneuvers, outlasts all other rotaries of its size! Look you buy any other big rotary. Or better yet, drop us a 
at the features: front ‘dish’? wheels are angled and card and we’ll have your nearby Toro distributor show 
spring-mounted for quick, easy turns in any direction you on your own grounds why the big new Whirlwind 32 
while giving a smooth, even cut over uneven terrain... is the big news in rotary mowing! 

a single-wheel, steerable sulky turns the machine around *A registered trademark of the Toro Mfg. Corp. 


a 14-inch tree trunk ...a circular steel housing with side 
discharge gives more efficient cutting—puts more of the 
9 horsepower to work on the blade... . a hinged hood 
guards belts and pulleys for trimming under shrubbery 


... fast height of cut adjustment from the top of the TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
double-reinforced housing. 3053 Snelling Avenue e Minneapolis 6, Minnesota 
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TORO PROFESSIONAL 76 with new “Pivot-Power” steering han- TORO STARLAWN 27 is noted for dependable, low-cost service, 
dles easier, saves mowing time. Hand levers control brakes on right § Independent traction and reel controls. Hi-Léw cutting ranges give 
and left traction wheels for gentle or sharp turns. best cutting efficiency for all heights of cut. Sulky optional. 
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4% million new pupils in U.S. schools 
call for efficient multi-use of space 





How efficient is your program involving mul- 
tiple use of space? Are you getting the maxi- 
mum use of your multi-use room, your gym- 
nasium, auditorium, even your corridors? Are 
you enjoying with your present equipment, for 
example, the rapid conversion of a gym to 
lunchroom during noon hour without disturb- 
ing full morning and afternoon sessions? We 
would like to show you how other school 
districts are making greatest use of available 
floor space with extremely portable Erickson 
equipment. 

Portable tables with benches, tables without 











benches (in all popular sizes) to solve your 
seating for eating problem...a choral riser 
that wheels anywhere and sets up in seconds 
for a full choir...a stage that wheels any- 
where and sets up in seconds for countless uses 
...a bandstand that gives you wide flexibility 
in space needs ...a ping pong table on wheels 
that sets up for fun instantly, folds-a-way for 
compact storage out of the way...these are 
up-to-the-minute products available to schools 
for efficient multiple use of space. Write us! 
Let us send you complete information. 

















ALDEMAN 











OMME MFG. CO. 
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“Where do we eat?” “Right. here, kids!" “Mimm-imin{” 
Re 





Solve your seating for eating problem 
with larger 12 ft. or 14 ft. portables 


They wheel where you need them for imme- 
diate use. Here’s maximum capacity (for up 
to 24 youngsters per table) with minimum 
storage area needed. Seating for eating for 
up to 240 youngsters (10 — 14 ft. portables) 
stores in only 414 by 10 ft.! 





Solve your seating for eating problem with 
smaller 6 ft., 7 ft. or 8 ft. portables 


These versatile, smaller table-bench combi- 
nations give you bonus flexibility in using 
all available floor space in smaller areas, 
such as along corridors, between pillars, etc. 
We have the size that best suits your needs. 













Solve your seating for eating problem 
with wall-type tables with benches 


Ready for instant use at the touch of a 
lever, thanks to automatic hydraulic action 
... these tables store away in the wall or on 
the wall...out of the way. No separate 
storage area required. Tables may be used 
without benches for adult meetings, etc. 


BRAD LAYCOCK 





| ae ae MFG. CO. 


Dept. SM-10, 2580 University Ave. ¢ St. Paul 14, Minn. 


Let us show you how 
the Haldeman-Homme 
complete line of Fold-A-Way 





Midway 5-6465 
lunchtables with benches 











3 Gentlemen: Please send further information on your Fold-A-Way: 

can help you achieve g (112.8 14 f. Portables (16,7&8ft. Portables  [] Wall-type Tables 
p nr I’m also interested in: 
maximum utilization of a (] Portable Stages (] Portable Choral Risers (_] Portable Band Stands 
, 3 (] Portable Ping Pong Tables C) Portable Banquet Tables 

your multi-use room 

8 Nae  __ Timez 
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science demonstration unit. 
Designed to accommodate 
essential science materials 
and provide adequate work 
space. 


Talelial-is 


faaleh s-tel i= 
activity 
fod -lahi-is 


complete self-contained 


Chemical Resistant Top 
Sink and Water Supply 
Complete Storage Facilities 
Locking Casters 

Extension Cord with Auto- 
matic Reel 

Educators Standard Birch Contact your representative or 
Finish and Quality Construc- send direct for catalog and 


tion Features complete details. 


e" MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Crlucateta P.O. BOX 1261, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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EXPLORATIONS IN EDUCATION 
Sir: Each month I am more and more 
impressed with the excellence of your 
magazine. What makes your publica- 
tion quite unique among comparable 
efforts is the forward-looking nature of 
your articles and news notes and your 
obviously high interest in research. 

At a time when much of the litera- 
ture consists of reports of status or ar- 
ticles on what should be done, your 
descriptions of experimental  ap- 
proaches are particularly refreshing. 
Your efforts to highlight frontier de- 
velopments are bound to have influ- 
ence on that important segment of 
teachers and administrators who are 
genuinely concerned about improving 
the quality of education in the United 
States. 

Congratulations 
good work. 





and keep up the 


J. LLOYD TRUMP, DIRECTOR 
COMMISSION ON THE EXPERIMENTAL 
STUDY OF THE UTILIZATION OF THE 
STAFF IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 


BOOKS ON EXHIBIT 


Sir: The item on “How to select junior 
library books,” (SM, Sept. ’58) indi- 
cates that our book exhibits for school 
systems are accompanied by a repre- 
sentative of Books on Exhibit. This is 
not the case. We would appreciate 
your correcting this impression. Actu- 
ally, these junior library books are 
shipped to the district in carefully con- 
structed cases which are easy to un- 
pack and repack. Each of the 600 
books is protected by a plastic cover, 
and each is numbered to conform with 
a number in the printed catalogs that 
accompany the display. There is no 
need for us to send someone with the 
books since we neither solicit nor ac- 
cept orders. The whole purpose of 
these exhibits is to provide teachers, 
administrators, and librarians the op- 
portunity to examine, at leisure, a com- 
plete, representative and organized 
collection of new library books. There 
is no fee or obligation beyond the 
small charge of shipping the books to 
the next exhibitor in the state. 


R. B. KENT 
BOOKS ON EXHIBIT 
IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


w Our apologies to Mr. Kent for the 
error and to all grammarians for 
using a double negative when we wrote 
“the exhibits are not unaccompanied.” 
ED. 
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Here's why teachers call ROYAL 
THE PERFECT ELECTRIC FOR SCHOOLS 


The Royal Electric keyboard is so easy to master that 
even beginners learn correct stroking fast. And because 
of an exclusive Touch Control", students find the transi- 
tion from manual to electric surprisingly simple. 
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Take a close look at the positioning of the Royal 
Electric controls, the angling of the keyboard. Every 
feature was scientifically designed and placed for maxi- 
mum convenience and greatest efficiency. 
(Circle number 731 for 
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New Twin-Pak, the instant-changing ribbon that hands 
never touch, that never needs winding, is typical of the 
exclusive and practical convenience features Royal offers. 
And there are many other such features. 








Ne 


Today—more and more of your graduating stu- 
dents will encounter the modern Royal Electric 
on their very first jobs. 


It’s another important reason you should make 
sure your students receive this valuable training. 


For a free demonstration and trial right in your 
own classroom, call your Royal Representative. 


OYA ‘ electric 


—There are more Royal Typewriters in 
office use than any other make. 


Product of Roy7! McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manuf: cturer of typewriters. 


more information) 








Architects... School Admamastrators... 
this is MODUWALL 


A new concept in classroom wall utilization 
that completely outmodes conventional fixed-to- 
the wall chalkboard and display equipment. 











Brunswick MODUWALL has already been field proven 





in scores of installations... it is now available 
for your new or remodelled schoolrooms 





























Invest in 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


for better learning . . . for lasting value 


FLEXIBILITY INSURANCE— Brunswick Moduwall gives you 
complete classroom flexibility over the years... . as school 
population shifts . . . as classroom purposes change. By 
simply changing the kinds and heights of panel units, you can 
transform a kindergarten into a fifth grade, a fifth grade 
into a social studies room, a math class into a kindergarten! 
Today’s elementary schoolrooms become tomorrow’s educa- 
tionally perfect junior and senior high rooms—without costly 
reconstruction. With Moduwall your classrooms are never 
obsolete . . . always ready for change in grade or function! 


EVERY WRITING, DISPLAY REQUIREMENT SERVED — Moduwall 
accessories can be mounted in minutes. 4 Chalkboard sizes, 
6 Tackboards, 1 Pegboard, 3 Open and Closed Cabinets, 
2 Magazine Racks, 1 Easel, 2 Flannelboard sizes and Utility 
Boards to choose from! All are interchangeable! 


TEACHER'S DREAM—Only Moduwall gives your teacher full 
freedom to use the teaching aids that best suit her individual 
purposes ... and teaching techniques. She can change panels 
as instruction projects and assignments change...from day to 
day, semester to semester, as she desires. (We'll be happy to 
help you plan an efficient Moduwall Panel Inventory to 
meet your immediate and long-term needs.) 


AND MODUWALL IS ECONOMICAL, TOO! —Moduwall not only 
gives you scores of educational advantages . . . but actually 
costs less to install and use now... and over the years than 
conventional wall fixtures. It will pay you, your teachers 
and your community well to investigate . .. and have your 
architect specify . . . and use Moduwall! 


Only MODUWALL gives you the amount of CHALK- 
BOARD you want... where you wantit... 
when you want it. 


Only MODUWALL gives you the amount of PEGBOARD 
you want... where you want it... when you 
want it. 


Only MODUWALL gives you the amount of TACKBOARD 
you want... where you want it... when you 
want it. 


Only MODUWALL gives you the amount of EASEL, 
OPEN AND CLOSED STORAGE, MAGAZINE RACK 
you need... where you want it...when you 
wantit... 


VvTvVvVVv 


SEND FOR MORE INFORMATION TODAY 
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THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
School Equipment Division, Dept. 1210 

623 South Wabash Avenue 

Chicago 5, Illinois 


PLEASE send more information on Moduwall to 
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WHERE TO GET HELP 





A guide to useful information 


CONSTRUCTION 

A great book. Here, in a single high- 
ly readable and handsomely printed 
volume, is one of the finest works on 
school building ever published. It is 
not a “how-to” book, nor is it the sort 
of thing a schoolman would just dip 
into occasionally for ideas. Rather, it 
provides a comprehensive frame-of- 
reference that will permit a school 
board and superintendent to approach 
school construction intelligently and 
securely. 

“Schoolhouse” is divided into four 
basic sections: the approach, action, 
environment, and results. It covers 
subjects like “How to choose an archi- 
tect,” “Convincing the community,” 
and has long sections on technical 
areas such as heating and plumbing, 
acoustics and lighting. Researched by 
architects Eggers and Higgins, edited 
superbly by Walter McQuade and 
financed by the Aluminum Corpora- 
tion of America, it appears to suffer 
from no bias of an educational or tech- 
nical nature. Best of all, it reads easily 
—lightly and humorously when perti- 
nent, heavily documented when need- 
ed. We commend this book to any 
schoolman about to commit his dis- 
trict’s funds for new construction. 


SCHOOLHOUSE: What To Do When 
Your District Needs a School. Edited 
by Walter McQuade. Published by 
Simon and Schuster, 136 W. 52nd St. 
$10.00. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Theory revitalized. If you want to 
probe more deeply into the theories 
behind educational administration, 
“Administrative Theory in Education” 
will help. 

Designed to “educate the educa- 
tors,” and based on a joint seminar of 
the University Council for Educational 
Administration and the Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center, the book outlines 
the various facets of educational ad- 
ministration—problem-solving, deci- 
sion-making, psychological and social 
factors and behavior patterns—found 
in organizational structures. 

Warning: This is not a “how-to” 
handbook, but a provocative presenta- 
tion of the details involved in admin- 
istrative theory-building, designed to 


encourage you to try your own hand at 
developing workable ideas. 
ADMINISTRATIVE THEORY IN _ EDUCA- 
TION. Edited by Andrew W. Halpin. 
Published by the Midwest Adminis- 
tration Center, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ill. $3.00. 


HANDICAPPED 

Teaching shut-ins. This little 20-page 
booklet is a handbook for teachers, ad- 
ministrators, parents, and physicians 
on “teaching by telephone,” with sug- 
gestions for homebound and hospital- 
ized students. It is based on a study 
of hundreds of cases in which applica- 
tion of a home-to-school telephone de- 
vice proved a great benefit in assisting 
immobilized children. Although the 
study on which it was based was con- 
ducted by a commercial firm, it had 
the supervision and assistance of an 
advisory committee of authorities in 
school administration and the final 
manuscript was edited by members of 
this committee. The booklet covers the 
cost of such teaching, methodology, 
and procedures for setting up a pro- 
gram. 


HOW TO TEACH SHUT-IN STUDENTS BY 
TELEPHONE. Special Education Divis- 
ion, Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Free. 


HANDWRITING 


How to improve. This compact little 
book isn’t a text and isn’t a teacher’s 
guide. Written for the layman, it of- 
fers—in light and easy fashion—an an- 
alysis of writing faults with instruc- 
tions on how to improve legibility. 
There is a special section on how to 
help youngsters develop and main- 
tain good writing habits, and still an- 
other chapter on word games that 
utilize handwriting. The author care- 
fully avoids the cursive-manuscript 
controversy. 


IMPROVE YOUR HANDWRITING. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., by Claire Trieb 


Slote, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. $3.50. 


DISTRICT REORGANIZATION 


Small districts note. This book con- 
tains the complete report of the 





AASA commission on school district 
reorganization. It points out that the 
big trouble with American education 
is not spineless kids and soft teachers, 
but the too-small district that does not 
provide a broad enough educational 
program. The commission says a dis- 
trict should have at least 40 teachers 
and 1,200 students in grades one 
through ‘12 in order to give its pupils 
a well-rounded program. It warns 
against the popular idea that school 
district reorganization is an economy 
measure and points out that the true 
reason for centralization or consolida- 
tion is to get more and better educa- 
tion per dollar spent. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION. A mer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $5.00. 


CURRICULUM 


Secondary School Art. A new 70-page 
curriculum guideline, complete with 
numerous drawings, illustrations and 
color designs. The 18 sections of the 
guide include such topics as: Art Serves 
the Pupil, The Art Program, Role of 
the Teacher, Purpose of a Guide, The 
Art Room, Work Habits and Attitudes, 
Youth and Art in the Junior High 
School, Adolescence and Art in the 
Senior High School, Junior High Art, 
Art I, Art II, Applied Arts, Evaluation 
of Art Program, a Glossary of Art 
Terms, a Bibliography of Books on 
Art Education, a Suggested Picture Li- 
brary for Schools, and Visual Aids 
Available for Secondary School Art 
Instruction. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ART. Curriculum 
Guidelines Bulletin No. 14 of the 
Springfield, Mo., Public Schools. Order 
from Robert C. Glazier, Director of 
Public Information and Publications, 
940 North Jefferson, Springfield Pub- 
lic Schools Administrative Offices, 
Springfield 2, Mo. $3. 


AUTOMATION 


Implications for schools. This valuable 
pamphlet summarizes the discussions 
and agreements produced by the 10th 
annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Professors of Educational 
Administration. Although far more 
comprehensive books are available on 
the subject of automation itself, this 
publication provides an easy to read 
and carefully limited insight into the 
educators’ responsibility in an auto- 
mated society. 


AUTOMATION: ITS MEANING FOR FDU- 
CATION ADMINISTRATION. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, N. Y. 
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FOR LIGHTED ROOM PROJECTION 


Of vital importance to all users of audio-visual 
aids is this new and different kind of “‘lenticu- 
lar” screen surface—the result of more than 
7 years research and development work by 
leading optical engineers and physicists. 
Actual tests have definitely proven that this 
surface is extremely effective for projecting 
in undarkened or even lighted rooms where 
no extreme or unusual ambient light condi- 
tions prevail. 













THERE ARE MORE THAN 100,000 
TINY LENSES on each Radiant 
“lenticular’’ screen surface— 
that concentrate and reflect 
light with maximum brilliance 
over a wider viewing area. 
This surface is fungus and 
flame proof and washable. 







TESTS PROVE 
Special electronic testing equipment is used to 
check the efficiency of all reflective surfaces by 
Radiant’s engineering staff. This equipment 
measures accurately light gain (brightness), 
percentage of fall-off, quality of reflection, and 
other factors vital to good projection results. The 
new Radiant “lenticular” surface has been sub- 
jected to these exacting tests with the following 
findings: 










THE NEW "'EDUCATOR'’ SCREEN—WITH LENTICULAR "'UNIGLOW"' 


1 Radiant “lenticular” Screens showed a very . . . screen surface is available in sizes from 37” x 50” through 
high brightness gain with a minimum of 70” x 70”. Exclusive TOEmatic leg lock, all-metal slat bar, 
fall-off at sides. extreme height adjustability, and many other features. 


2 Radiant “lenticular” Screens provide in- 
creased brightness to an area 45° to each side 
of axis, thus offering a 90° good viewing area. 


3 Radiant “lenticular” screen surface reflects 
colors with increased vividness and greater 
contrast. 


RADIANT 


P.O. BOX 5640, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 


A subsidiary of The United States Hoffman Machinery Corporation 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE DETAILS 





provost, 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. SM-108 | 
Dept. ES-98, P. O. Box 5640, Chicago 80, Iilinois 


Please rush me FREE sample swatch of new Radiant 
“Lenticular’’ Uniglow Screen surface—and full details on 
this new type of projection screens. 


Name 








Address. 





City. Zone State 
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Florida firm designs school that saves 
money because it’s air conditioned 


The design of a 20-classroom, 2-story 
Florida urban elementary school by 
Connell, Pierce, Garland and Fried- 
man, Miami, Florida, factually proves 
that, in many instances, air conditioned 
schools can actually save money on capital 
investment and, at the same time, com- 
pletely offset the increased operating cost of 
the air conditioning system. 

HOW CAPITAL INVESTMENT IS 
SAVED-This school was designed for a 
densely-populated area of Florida. To take 
full advantage of natural cross-ventilation 
and avoid noise distractions, conventional 
schools have had to be spread out and 
sprawling. This required large plots. Since 
school boards have paid as much as 50 to 
60 thousand dollars per acre for school 
property, total acreage is an extremely im- 
portant cost factor. 

Because of air conditioned design, this 
building consumes only 1.2 acres instead of 
the customary urban Florida total of 3.1 
acres. Thus, 1.9 fewer acres are needed. The 


Because of air conditioned design, this school building -————- -  —-.. 
(including parking facilities) consumes only 1.2 acres, [———_. 
instead of the customary urban Florida total of 3.1. | ee angst RD 


Number three 
of a series... 


henel-voal IT unit VENTILATOR 


with optional air conditioning 


Will the school you are planning ever need 
air conditioning? The answer is definitely— 
yes. That’s why today—less than a year after 
its introduction the HerNel-Cool II unit 
ventilator with optional air conditioning has 
been selected for use in more than 150 
schools, which are either air conditioned 
now or have planned for it. 

HerNel-Cool II is the first unit ventilator 
to offer optional air conditioning, as well 
as heating, ventilating and natural cooling 
(with outside air). Units can be installed 
so the school enjoys the usual benefits of 





resulting capital savings are in direct pro- 
portion to the cost of land. 


HOW OPERATING COST IS OFFSET 
—Normally, a school of this size requires 
four custodians. In this air conditioned de- 
sign, dust conditions are alleviated to the 
extent that only three custodians could ad- 
equately handle the work. The resulting 
salary savings would bring the operating 
cost of the air conditioning system down 
to $5 to $10 per day. 

Many state school laws (including Flor- 
ida’s) provide that incremental teachers’ 
salaries be paid from State to County School 
Systems on the basis of average daily at- 
tendance, rather than enrollment. County 
taxes must make up the difference when 
there are mass absences. There is evidence 
to prove that attendance at an air condi- 
tioned: school is from three to eight percent 
greater than at a non-air conditioned school. 


Thus, increased attendance would further 


reduce the cost of operating the air condi- 
tioning system. 

















Herman Nelson Unit Ventilation, including 
the famous DRAFT|STOP system—the only 
type of draft control that is compatible with 
air conditioning. Then at any time—immed- 
iately, or whenever the school budget will 
allow it—the mere addition of a chiller in 
the boiler room is all that is needed for com- 
plete hot weather air conditioning. 

Want information on HerNel-Cool II Unit 
Ventilators? Write today to Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator Products, American Air 
Filter Company, Inc., 215 Central Ave- 
nue, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


‘hemen olson 


UNIT VENTILATOR 


PRODUCTS 


System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating 
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SUMMER 
SOLAR CONDITIONS, SOUTH ORIENTATION 
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Compact air conditioning design permits simple, functional “steamboat” 
plan, with space-saving outside access to second floor exterior corridor. 
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HerNel-Cool Il units are as attractive as they are efficient 
they harmonize with any classroom color scheme. Choice of 
seven standard colors. Five durable, decorative laminated plast 
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¥HINGS YOUR PUBLIC OUGHT TO KNOW 





Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of a community education program 


Some random statistics 
for ready reference 






So you think YOUR 
district is growing 

w Elementary school enrollments 
will rise from some 22,000,000 in 
1958 to about 34,000,000 by 1960- 
61. This means an increase of 12,- 
000,000 elementary students in only 
two years. As a result, by 1968 high 
schools will be deluged with 50% 
to 70% more students than they can 
now accommodate. 


So you think your 

district’s small? 
w If your school district has 1,200 
or more pupils, size-wise it is 
among the highest 10% in the 
United States. According to the 
department of census, here is how 
the largest 10% breakdown: 


25,000 or more 107 


12,000 to 25,000 200 
6,000 to 12,000 563 
3,000 to 6,000 1,180 
1,500 to 3,000 2,029 
1,200 to 1,500 &29 


Centralization and 

consolidation 
w Are you running into opposition 
on school district reorganization? 
Opponents should consider this: in 
1932, there were 127,526 school 
districts in the U. S. In 1957, the 
figure dropped to 50,446. It is hard 
to believe that many million Ameri- 
cans can be wrong. 
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Higher education 


costs rising 
w How much does it cost to go to a 
good state university? The University 
of Michigan has released figures show- 
ing that an entering freshman from 
Michigan must expect to spend a basic 
$1,134 for a year’s education, includ- 
ing room, board, tuition and books. 
Actual studies have shown that a 
Michigan student spends an average of 
$1,610 per year. Costs for out-of-state 
students are somewhat higher. 

And how much does it cost to go to 
a private college? The dean of a lead- 
ing women’s college told SM her stu- 
dents should expect to spend $3,000 a 
year, exclusive of transportation. This 
figure, she emphasized, is conservative. 


Lower education 

responsibilities up 
mw When should a child start going to 
public school? Sooner and sooner, it 
appears. For example, in 1890 most 
large cities were supporting kinder- 
gartens but no one else had them. By 
1920 there were some 9,000 public 
kindergartens a considerable growth. In 
1955, the latest year for which com- 
plete figures are available, 1,365,000 
children were enrolled in public kin- 
dergarten. 

And the trend is to go younger still. 
By 1951, 47 public nursery schools had 
been opened and the number has 
climbed steadily since. 


/ 


The world 

we live in 

w Americans live under a “free enter- 
prise” economic system. But to most 
people these are just words. Fewer 


than 5% of all high school graduates 
in our country have had even one 
semester course in economics. Almost 
none have had any practical courses in 
the workings of our system. 


Why text books 

grow old 
w Believe it or not, there probably 
isn’t a single child in your high 
school who was above the age of six 
when World War II ended. Want 
more? Consider this: some 57% of 
the people in this country have no 
personal recollection of what a ma- 
jor depression is like. 


Foreign language 

instruction 
= 70% of all Americans entering 
our foreign service speak just one 
language—English! Only one U. S. 
Ambassador to a Communist coun- 
try is able to speak the language 
of that country. 8,000 Americans 
are presently studying Russian as 
compared to about 10,000,000 Rus- 
sins studying English. Of all 10- 
year-old pupils in the USSR, 36% 
are studying English, 35% German, 
and 20% French. 


Laymen getting 

into the act 
ws According to the National Citi- 
zens’ Council for Better Schools, 
there were only seven citizen com- 
mittees in 1947. In 1958, they 
estimate the number to be between 
15,000 and 20,000. The number is 
growing so fast they can’t keep an 
accurate count. 
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Bound in new Du Pont 
vinyl “PX”* cloth for 


In John's 
Back 





fine printing and ‘exceptionally long wear! 





These attractive books are sure to be read saiticied 


again. They'll stand up to all the wear and 7: 


handling children can give them, too. 

New Du Pont vinyl “PX” cloth is impregnated 
with vinyl for superior printing and wearing quali- 
ties. It offers a more uniform printing surface that 
gives a better lay of ink and excellent adhesion, truer 
color reproduction and sharper detail. 

And new vinyl “PX” cloth is extra-durable! In 
tests it proved 10 times more scrub-resistant than 
pyroxylin materials of the same grade. Bindings stand 
up to rough handling—resist breakdown ‘at hinges 
and corners. No wonder the Follett Publishing Com- 


oer chose new vinyl “PX” cloth for their “Begin- 


~ ning-to-Read” series shown above, (Boundby John F. 


Cuneo Company, Chicago.) 

For free sample swatches and information write to: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Department 
CB, ington 98, Delaware. 

*“PX” and “Fabrikoid’’ are Du Pont's tegistered trademarks for its im- 
bregnated materials. Patent for vinyl “PX” has been applied for. 






















Safer Tires 
Safeguard Lives! 


Choose the Tread 
that’s best for you 


ACT NOW! Compare these 4 proved Goodyear tires— 


decide which best fits your needs! 





3 
STEEL GRIP 


—for ice and packed snow 
on highways 


In use, this tread bristles with 
thousands of high-tensile STEEL 
WIRE CLAWS. You get dig-in 
traction on ice, packed snow or 


rain-slick roads. No ice groov- 


ing because “Traction-Wave”’ 
ribs stagger claw-action across 
tread. Tube-type only. 
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. D2 
HI-MILER CROSS-RIB 


—60% greater 
nonskid tread depth 
for far longer mileage 


Wider, flatter tread insures 
greater stability— hundreds of 
sharp-angled grooves guard 
against slipping, provide supe- 
rior traction. Tubeless or tube- 
type construction. 








NEW HI-MILER 
XTRA GRIP 


and snow and far 
longer wear 


Up to 35% better traction in mud or snow—as much 


as 40% more mileage. Broad, flat tread puts more 
rubber in contact with the road, provides greater skid 


resistance and start-stop traction. Nondirectional tread 
design works equally well forward or reverse. Extra- 
quiet running. Tubeless or tube-type. 
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ROAD LUG 

—for on-and-off the 
highway 


Burly long-and-short lugs—plus 
strong-pulling, armored shoul- 
ders—take rutted roads in stride. 
Continuous center rib provides 
long, smooth highway mileage 
—wide, flat tread for more grip- 
area and stability. Tubeless or 
tube-type. 


All 4 built with 
Goodyear’s Exclusive 


Triple-Tough 3-T Cord! 







TEMPERED | 


LIKE STEEL 6 
by 


Like steel, tire cord must be tem- 
pered to be tough. Goodyear’s 
exclusive 3-T process, involving 
Tension, Temperature and Time, 
triple-tempers cord to make it 
TRIPLE-TOUGH — to give you 
longer tire life, lower cost-per- 
mile! 


-for safer bite in mud 





GOOD, YEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Hi-Miler, Road Lug, Steel Grip—T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


(Circle number 713 for more information) 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 





A digest of current happenings in public education 


New York voters 
let schools down 


Rejections by New York voters of 
school-bond proposals mounted sharp- 
ly during the 1957-58 school year, 
the state’s education department re- 
ported. 

Thirty-seven per-cent of all referen- 
dums for new school construction were 
defeated during this period, as com- 
pared with 24% the previous year and 
20% in 1955-56. 

Officials have blamed the increas- 
ing resistance on concern over high 
local taxes and the general recession. 
These conditions and others, they 
said, have made many school voters 
economy-minded. 

Enrollment in the state rose by more 
than 100,000 last year, and another 
increase is expected this fall. 

The department’s report showed 
that value percentages—dollars re- 
ceived each year out of dollars re- 
quested—declined sharply in the pe- 
riod. 

In 1955-56, the state’s school dis- 
tricts asked their voters for $155 mil- 
lion and received approval for $120 
million, or 78%. In 1956-57, the dis- 
tricts asked for $215 million, but re- 
ceived $149 million or 69%. 

In 1957-58, the districts asked for 
$237 million, but received $131 mil- 
lion, just 55%. 

In the first six months of 1958, 131 
bond proposals were presented to vot- 
ers in 101 districts throughout the 
state. Eighty-four passed. However, 
only 51% of the dollar amount of the 
proposed issues passed. 
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Kindergartners to 
learn reading, writing 


Kindergarten children in Arcadia, 
Calif., are being given a chance to learn 
to read and write this year under an 
experimental plan. 

Under the plan, all children will be 
introduced to the alphabet at the start 
of the year. Those who appear capable 
will be given a chance to move on to 
reading and writing. Specific criteria 
are being developed as a guide to de- 
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termine whether a child should remain 
in kindergarten, be placed on a pre- 
first grade level or assigned to a regu- 
lar first grade. 

At the same time the emphasis on 
fundamentals in the first two grades 
will be increased. For example, time 
spent on arithmetic in the first grade 
this year will be increased from 50 to 
100 minutes a week. 


Gifted fours enter 
Minneapolis kindergartens 


A handful of highly gifted four- 
year-olds have been admitted to Min- 
neapolis kindergartens this fall, even 


though they will not turn five until 
February or March. 

This new policy, disclosed by Dr. 
Arthur J. Lewis, assistant superintend- 
ent, is designed to give an early 
school start to the brightest of the 
bright. It was recommended by a 
committee on providing for the needs 
of gifted children. 

Minnesota policy has been to ad- 
mit to kindergarten those children 
who would be five by December 31 
of the entering year, and to consider 
those with January birthdays if spe- 
cial testing showed them to be capa- 
ble and ready. 

The new program extends the test- 
ing privilege to those mature and spe- 
cially endowed children who are 
ready at four to begin their adven- 
tures in learning. 

Although this appears to be counter 
to the national trend toward requiring 
an older admission age, the Minneap- 





Too good to miss... 


Something’s missing ... New York State has’started a 25-hour-a-week sched- 
ule of television instruction for elementary schools, with telecasts emanat- 
ing from New York City. Only schools in the area unable to use the pro- 
grams will be those in the big city. Almost none of the city’s schools are 
equipped with television sets and no provisions have been made to obtain 


them. 


Parents in-the-know .. . Palo Alto, Calif., has prepared a small pamphlet 
for each grade level telling parents exactly what will be taught this year. 
The course descriptions are digests of the instructional guides used by 
teachers and stick to basic areas, allowing teachers freedom to introduce 


individual work in their classrooms. 


Bounce to the ounce . . . In Syosset, N. Y., part of a macadam playground at 
the Locust Grove Elementary School was repaved with rubber, three- 
eighths of an inch thick. The repaved area was under swings in the school- 
yard. Result: Almost total elimination of cuts and scrapes caused by 
tumbles from the swings. The rubberized pavement is now being installed 


at the district’s 10 other schools. 


Initiative ... A West Los Angeles, Calif., housewife is giving her two junior 
high school children, and those of her neighbors, an opportunity to learn 
to think and articulate. The parent, Mrs. Lee Marks, has organized a 
monthly reading and discussion club. Typical assignment: Read the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Typical question: Would you have signed it? Other 

' area parents have been urged to start similar groups. 
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Vision-Vent® Window Walls of the type shown here are the key to Truscon’s 
low-cost school design. Vision-Vent goes up like other curtain-wall systems — 
fast and easily. And, it offers this important plus—it’s a complete wall with 
window already in place, completely contained within the depth of the window- 
framing members. Insulated panel can be in color. Choice of double-hung or 
projected steel windows. The Truscon design system is based upon a 9-foot 
module consisting of twin Vision-Vent units with mullion. 


REPUBLIC 


Unldi Widest: Range of, Standard Steels 











In the Truscon design concept, roof of the single-story building is 
supported by Trusson Clerespan® Steel Joists integrated into the 
9-foot module. Clerespan steel joists reduce construction time be- 
cause they are light, long, easy to handle. They are designed to 
meet all types of loading conditions. Open web allows passage for 
ducts, pipes, electrical conduit, as needed. Joists can be left ex- 
posed and painted, or an acoustical ceiling can be suspended. 
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Want to get next year’s classes into classrooms 
next year? Go-together Truscon Standard Steel 
Building Products can give you a system for 
building low-cost schools that go up fast. 


Get needed classrooms-now. Using this Truscon 
system as a guide, your architect can help you 
more readily solve the pressing problem of class- 
room shortages. You can plan classrooms around 
local needs, both current and future. You can 
provide for expansion. 


Speed and economy. This application of mul- 
tiple Truscon products takes advantage of the 
speed and economy of off-site construction. 
Standard steel building products are most eco- 
nomical, and are readily available when you 
need them. 


Class A, fire-safe construction. Simplified con- 
struction methods and modular design provide 
a permanent, high quality school building that 


durability, 


STEEL 


ant Stak Produc 
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low-cost schools 


Truscon Ferrobord® Steeldeck is welded to the top of 
Clerespan joists to produce a fire-resistant roof. Ferro- 
bord is light, easy to handle, easy to place. Long lengths 
span three or more purlins. It roofs large areas quickly. 
Top surface is ideal for the application of insulation, 
and built-up waterproofing. 


Truscon Steel Doors and Frames are easy to hang, easy 
to finish. They can’t warp or stick, are fire-resistant. They 
offer low initial cost, low maintenance cost, safety and 





will be an asset to your community. This is Class 
A construction. Materials are fire-safe. And, be- 
cause all these Truscon products are steel, they 
are strong, long-lasting, safe. Original building 
dollars go farther, serving your community 
for years. 


Expand as needed. This type of construction 
has been planned with insulated end walls which 
can be removed. This means that additional 
space can be added, and the end wall re-used. 
Additions can be made rapidly, easily, and in 
perfect architectural harmony. Your best pro- 
tection against early obsolescence is provision 
for easy expansion. 


Get the facts now. Truscon will work with archi- 
tects, contractors and builders to develop the 
most efficient use of Truscon Standard Steel 
Building Products for public and private schools. 
Start planning today by sending coupon below. 








e 
l REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
| TRUSCON DIVISION 

| DEPT. C-4464-A 

| 1146 ALBERT STREET » YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 

! Yes, I am interested in a new way to build low-cost 
| schools. Please send me a copy of your new Truscon 
| Standard School Building brochure. 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 











Name Title 
Affiliation 
Address 

| City Zone State 
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Over 16 Inches Of Safe, 
Comfortable Foot Room 


In Hussey Closed Deck Roll-Out Gym Seats your feet rest on a wide, 
solid base. You have the comfort of a conventional straight chair. 
Dangerous narrow footboards and the many other hazards of open 


deck construction are eliminated. 


The completely Closed Deck prevents the loss of articles under 





the stand, reduces fire hazards, makes possible a lower insurance 


rating, and gives the spectator a complete sense of safety. 


Hussey Closed Deck Roll-Out Gym Seats are also quicker and 
easier to clean; they can be rolled back without first sweeping under 


the stand. This saves time and means reduced janitorial costs. 


In addition to their many structural advantages, Hussey Roll- 
Outs enhance the appearance of the auditorium. When closed they 
| present a beautifully finished perpendicular wood wall. Available 
| in Mahogany if desired. 


Write, wire or phone for complete 


information and FREE Roll-Out catalog 
ai 
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HUSSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
H 585 RAILROAD AVENUE NORTH BERWICK, MAINE 
i | Also manufacturers of Portable and Permanent Outdoor Seating 


(Circle number 720 for more information) 
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This can’t happen on a 
Hussey Closed Deck ‘‘Roll-out” 
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olis program will actually cover only 
a very few exceptional cases. 

And, in answer to commonly cited 
statistics which hold that emotional 
and academic trauma result when the 
extra-young are admitted to school, 
Lewis said that a research study in 
that field had disproved these fears. 
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School board quits 
in bus buying dispute 

The three members of the Greens- 
boro, Vt., school board resigned at a 
special town meeting called to give 
voters an opportunity to vote for the 
purchase of a school bus. 

The voters turned down the propo- 
sition 60 to 20. 

The town has always hired a bus 
service for students. This year the one 
bid the board received was consid- 
ered too high. When the bidder de- 
clined to accept offers of less money, 
the board put the issue up to a town 
vote at a regular meeting last March. 
The voters turned it down. 

The school board had the author- 
ity to buy a bus on its own as long as 
it stayed within the budget. But mem- 
bers thought the voters were entitled 
to an expression of an opinion. Board 
Chairman Laura Drown, who voted 
against the purchase of a bus, said she 
resigned as she felt she had done all 
she could and just did not know how 
to cope with the problem. 
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Children catch TB 
from bus driver 


Tragedy has stricken eight school 
children (and possibly 11 others) in 
Whitesboro, N. Y. 

All regular riders on one particular 
school bus, the children were exposed 
to contagious tuberculosis, carried by 
the driver who was discovered to have 
the disease in June. 

Eight of the 283 student passengers 
have since contracted TB, and 11 oth- 
ers have shown signs of the disease. 
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Paddle pupils to 
develop discipline 


A Los Angeles County grand jury, 
concerned over school discipline, re- 
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cently recommended a return to cor- 
poral punishment in_ the public 
schools. 

In sponsoring the return to “hickory 
stick” discipline, the jury urged the 
schools to: 

“Revive with deeper understanding 
and improved techniques, the institu- 
tion of corporal punishment, since 
physical chastisement is of vital sig- 
nificance to children; legal restrictions 
should be relaxed and parents should 
learn effective application.” 

Among school personnel, reaction to 
the recommendation was guarded. 
Other more cautious, less controver- 
sial methods of discipline were sug- 
gested as substitutes by persons who 
consider corporal punishment too 
drastic a disciplinary measure. 
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Cut-back on desserts 
saves school time 


In Parma, Ohio, school lunch menus 
have been reduced as a method of 
saving time. 

The schools have been in the habit 
of serving a wide variety of foods each 
lunch-hour, Superintendent Paul W. 
Briggs said. He indicated that a glance 
at the Parma lunch menu made it seem 
as if the schools were “competing with 
the Statler Hotel.” 

This year the schools—particularly 
the junior high school—are cutting 
down on the variety, especially of des- 
serts. The time consumed by students 
deciding between four sweet offerings 
was the main stumbling block to 
smooth lunch operation. “We just can’t 
take the time for a child to stand in 
line and choose between three and 
four desserts,” Briggs said. 

The Parma situation has been com- 
plicated by lack of warehouse space, 
so that food for meals must be pur- 
chased daily. To combat this difficulty 
the system has been campaigning to 
convince high school students to eat 
lunch at home. 
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School insurance plan 
hit by parents’ group 


A dispute over who should sponsor 
accident insurance for school children 
has broken out. between the United 
Parents Association and New York 
City’s board of education. 

For the past five years the parents’ 
group has operated its own insurance 


plan with the blessings of the board. 
Now the board, under the guidance 
of Administrator Charles Gilman, is 
considering sponsorship of low-cost, 
school-associated accident insurance. 

While formulating its own plan, the 
board has withdrawn approval of the 
parent association insurance. The par- 
ents have said that they will continue 
to operate their program this fall re- 
gardless of what action the board 
takes. 
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Cancer find uncovered 
by teen-agers 


Basic findings in cancer research, 
uncovered previously by only a few 
of the world’s leading scientists, were 
made by five California teen-agers. 

The youngsters experimented at 
San Francisco’s San Raphael High 
School with home-made duplicates of 
the advanced lab equipment of the 
University of California. 

They spent weeks in delicate ex- 
perimentation with mouse livers, dur- 
ing an advanced summer seminar for 
bright high school students. 

Their research verified the fact, re- 
cently discovered by foremost Japa- 
nese and American scientists, that 
some substance in a cancerous liver 
destroys its own enzyme. 

The work done by these students is 
another in a growing list of accom- 
plishments by teen-agers given a chance 
to do advanced scientific work on 
their own. (For other examples, see 
page 49.) 
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Parents organize to 


supplement schools 

A growing parents’ movement in 
Lakewood, Ohio, a Cleveland suburb, 
is acting to supplement school offer- 
ings in language study and science. 
Spearheaded by the non-profit Lake- 
wood Foundation, the parents have 
organized classes in French and 
science for grammar school children. 

Says Stephen J. Knerly, a founda- 
tion trustee: “We have no quarrel 
with the board of education or the 
school administration . . . the people 
of Lakewood have confidence in their 
school system . . . the system is the 
center of learning in the community, 
but it must never be the boundaries of 
learning.” 

The foundation courses are now at- 
tended by 150 students. Each pays 50 
cents an hour for the lessons and this 
money is used to pay professional 
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Protected by Genuine 


ANCHOR FENCE 


Oinwen of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC. * 








Provide your students with a safe place 
to play—eliminate needless traffic worries 
with one decision— installation of a 
genuine Anchor Chain Link Fence. 

Anchor’s exclusive features meet the 
special needs of schools: deep-driven 
anchors keep the fence firmly erect for 
years—clean-cut square corner posts 
remove potential toe and hand holds for 
trespassers—handsome, square sag-free 
gates stand up under years of heavy 
usage—steel chain-link fabric is galva- 
nized after weaving for longer life. 

Every Anchor Fence is backed by a 
66 year reputation as the fence that gives 
you maximum security at low initial cost 
and virtually no annual upkeep. Call 
your local Anchor office for a free 
estimate, today, or write: ANCHOR FENCE, 
6704 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier, 
Cal. Sold direct from Factory Branches and Warehouses 


in principal cities 


(Circle number 704 for more information) 
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teachers. Classes thus far have been 
held in the town library. 

Ihe fall's program includes classes 
in French, Russian and science. The 
Russian classes, according to *Knerly, 
have been in great demand and plans 
now are to allow adults to study along 
with the children. 

The foundation was inaugurated 
last winter by a group of parents dis- 
turbed because the public schools did 
not offer what they consider sufficient 
language and science instruction at the 
grammar school level. More than 250 
parents are now members. The group 
felt strongly that foreign language 
should be taught to six-year-olds. 

Lakewood Superintendent William 
B. Edwards has admitted he knows lit- 
tle about the foundation but said that 
its program sounds like a “notable 
achievement.” 
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Auxiliary police form 
school night watch 


Sixty auxiliary police armed with 
billies but not guns are on patrol at the 
seven schools of the Herricks, N. Y., 
school district where in the last year 
vandals have done an estimated $6,- 
500 damage to school property. 

According to Leonard McCaim- 
bridge, superintendent of school 
grounds in the district, the police will 
pick up any children found on school 
grounds after 8 p.m. The children, he 
said, will be turned over to their par- 
ents. Each school will be guarded by 
two patrolmen working two-hour 
shifts during the night. 

In the last year, youthful vandals 
broke windows in schools, defaced 
walls with paint and crayon and ripped 
weatherstripping from windows. The 
board has sent out notices to the 
5,200 families in the district advising 
them of the police guard. The police 
were organized some years ago for 
civil defense work. 
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Teachers out in 
the cold again 


Because of high rents, teachers in 
the fashionable suburban community 
of Greenwich, Conn., are having a 
tough time finding homes. 

The teachers, many of them mar- 
ried and with children, are being 
helped by the housing committee of 
the Greenwich Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. But the pickings 
have been slim. :; 

Most available apartments in the 
area rent for $150 to $300 a month. 
An average teacher with a wife and 


one child would clear about $332 4 
month, after deductions. 

Dr. Kenneth C. Coulter, assistany 
superintendent of schools, said that 
the basic problem Greenwich faces j 
to peg teachers’ salaries to what would 
be realistic living costs. 

Although the problem is most acute 
in a district such as Greenwich, many 
systems throughout New England and 
along the Eastern seaboard have re. 
ported similar experiences. 
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Mechanical teacher 
for the Three R’s 


A machine designed to substitute 
for the human instructor in elemen- 
tary subjects such as arithmetic, spell- 
ing and reading has been patented 
by Dr. B. F. Skinner, a Harvard pro- 
fessor of psychology. 

The machine used to obtain the 
patent illustrates operation of the de- 
vice as a teacher of arithmetic. Prob- 
lems printed on tape come into view 
one at a time, and the answers are 
punched elsewhere in the same type. 

If a problem, for example, is to 
multiply 48 by 12, the pupil indicates 
his answer by moving a number of 
sliders, one for each digit. Then he 
turns a crank. If his answer is right, 
a bell rings and the tape moves on to 
the next question. If he is wrong, noth- 
ing happens, and he has to try again. 

The machine combines immediate 
“grading” with insurance that the pu- 
pil will be able to solve easy problems 
before moving on to complicated ones. 
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Brawn breeds brains 
two studies contend 


The high school athlete, always 
portrayed as the dunce of the class- 
room, is actually smarter than the 
average pupil, a Minneapolis study 
shows. 

The study compared the academic 
accomplishments and achievements of 
1,859 letter-winning boys with those 
of a norm group of 582 boys and 
girls. 

The athletes in general scored above 
average in high school class rank and 
on college aptitude tests, and came 
out very slightly below average on an 
English test. 

The intellectual cream of the mus- 
cular crop—tennis players—as a group 
took top honors in each of these three 
areas. Wrestlers consistently came out 
on the bottom. But even athletes in 
the lowest scoring groups generally 
were not much below the level of the 
average nonathletic students. 

It was felt that the athletes’ high 
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scores could be accounted for by the 
fact that they must pass a required 
academic standard to remain active in 
school sports—thus they have an im- 
petus to improve their grades. And, as 
an explanation for the tennis players’ 
high place, it was offered that this sport 
is an individual affair and not as time- 
consuming as many others. 
Corroborating the Minneapolis find- 
ings is a Long Beach, Calif., survey 
showing that the failure to develop 
good muscular coordination restricts 
the development of a child’s genius. 
The survey, conducted by Dr. Les- 
lie N. Nason, professor of education 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, covered 237 gifted children in 
a Long Beach high school. 
In an interview Dr. Nason said: 
“The gifted child generally prefers 
associating with the teacher rather 
than playing with classmates in the 
playground. His muscular control nev- 
er develops properly and as a conse- 
quence neither does his penmanship, 
which depends on this coordination. 
“Thus there develops a block be- 
tween this thinking process and what 
he is able to communicate in writing. 
He never develops organizational 
skills. A ceiling is placed on his future 
attainments.” 
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Employee life insurance 


ruled out in Detroit 


A ruling of the Michigan Attorney 
General’s office may end free life in- 
surance policies for employees of De- 
troit’s public schools. All school em- 
ployees now receive $1,000 term poli- 
cies. 

Attorney General Paul L. Adams 
has ruled that a board of education in 
Michigan has no authority to make 
pay roll deductions or to use school 
funds for such a purpose. 

He pointed to a statute which al- 
lows boards to provide hospital and 
surgical benefits or health and accident 
coverage but makes no provision for 
life insurance. 

Detroit officials said they will have 
lo study the ruling before they can 
decide how to proceed. They indicated 
that they might appeal the ruling on 
the grounds that Detroit is the only 
first class district in the state. “Maybe 
that will make a difference,” said 
Assistant School Superintendent H. L. 
Harrington. 

A move is also underway in the 
state to have the legislature amend 
the present statute to include life in- 
surance provisions. This would be 
done during the session which opens in 
January. 
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a Whiteprinter for Schools 
THAT WILL EARN AS STUDENTS LEARN! 





It was designed with schools in mind! Compact Bruning Copyflex Model 300 
provides all the versatility and big printing width of a large, expensive 
diazotype reproduction machine —at a price to fit school budgets. 


As Students Learn. Now your engineering and drafting students can 
make and see their own prints of their class projects. Right in the class 
room, they can make sharp, black-on-white diazotype prints in seconds of a 
drawing or tracing up to 30-inches wide by any length. They gain valuable 
experience with all of the drafting and reproduction techniques involved 
with such materials as intermediates and film overlays. 


Copyflex Will Earn. You can utilize the versatile Model 300 for fast, 
labor-saving reproduction of student transcripts and a wide variety of 
school records, reports, charts, and memoranda. You type information only 
once on ordinary translucent paper. Add information or change it on orig- 
inals. Make Copyflex copies when required. Copyflex Model 300 is clean, 
quiet, odorless . . . requires only a 115-volt AC connection. 


You owe it to yourself and your students to investigate the remarkable 


**300” by mailing the coupon below. 






Charles Bruning Co., Inc., Dept. 103-Si 
1800 Central Rd., Mount Prospect, Ill. 
Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 

In Canada: 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 


See the Bruning Exhibit in 
SCHOOLROOM PROGRESS U.S.A. 
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Model 300. 
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(2 Please send me my free booklet on Copyflex 


0 Please have your local representative call on me. 
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It took two years’ work and almost thirty 
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years of practical experience to produce 


DICTAPHONE’S 
NEW EDUCATIONAL PACKAGE 


Suddenly—this semester— machine dictation 
instruction takes on a whole new practical mean- 
ing. The new Dictaphone course is here! 


Here is what each unit of this new course 
gives you: a new 200-page textbook, a new 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER machine, 18 fresh- 
ly recorded DICTABELT records, a complete 
set of training aids, regular service on the ma- 
chine, and every bit of help you need from ex- 
perienced Dictaphone personnel. 


Each of these units will train up to 15 stu- 
dents. And the rental cost per unit is surpris- 
ingly small. 


That is the news. Here are the details: the new 
book is the most complete work of its kind. 
Into it went all the invaluable experience of 
both Dictaphone Corporation and the famous 
McGraw-Hill Technical Writing Service .. . 
plus the helpful ideas of scores of business teach- 
ers throughout the country. 


It includes instruction—in logical sequence 
—on drafts, letters, wires, manuscript, on every 


phase of business communication. 


The 18 practice DICTABELTS contain pre- 
cise recordings of every type of dictation the 
student will be called on to transcribe. This 
dictation was recorded in special studios—by 
professional dictation experts. It is all progres- 
sively timed—by precision prompting devices 
—to match student ability. 

And it’s a well-known fact that the Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER and DICTABELT record com- 
bine to form the most popular, most widely 
used machine dictation method known. What’s 
more, the machine you'll be using will be the 
brand new, effortless TIME-MASTER for 1958. 


The tools of the secretarial trade are chang- 
ing. In the last ten years, the use of Dictaphone 
machines has quadrupled, and enrollment in 
machine transcribing courses has increased 
400%. 


That makes it all the more important for you 
to look into this new Dictaphone course—THE 
modern way to teach machine dictation. 


SEE—COMPARE—LEARN at the A.A.S.A. Exhibit, Atlantic City, N. J., February 14-18, 1959 


Subjects covered in the new Dictaphone Textbook: Business 
Communication e Secretarial Development e General Office 
Memoranda e Transportation e Communication e Entertain- 
ment e Advertising and Publishing e Banking and Insurance « 
Packaged Goods e Automotive Industry e Metals Industry e 
Textiles Industry e Education e Science and Engineering « 
Social Service and Welfare e Government e Medicine e Law. 


This wide range will help familiarize the student with practi- 
cally any field she plans to enter. Text includes a word-mastery 
section for each business discussed. Dictaphone issues a Certif- 
icate of Proficiency to all who complete this course successfully. 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. 0-108 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me your new booklet 
“ON THE WAY UP BEFORE THE FIRST JOB!” 
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DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Service you can depend on the world around. In Canada, write Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 204 Eglinton Ave. 
East, Toronto... in England, Dictaphone Co. Ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictabelt are registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corporation. 


(Circle number 740 for more information) 
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an §[M_ interview 





How to hire a teacher— 


and when 


October is the time to start hiring for next September. In this 


tape-recorded interview a recruiting specialist tells how he 


uncovers — and hires — superior teachers in a tight market. 


= = @ There’s no one “right way” 
to go about recruiting able teachers. 
But there is a “better way,” and it 
doesn’t necessarily involve elabo- 
rate or costly gimmicks or flam- 
boyant public relations. 

The techniques described in this 
article could be used by a school 
district of any size. In a large dis- 
trict, more money—and more hands 
—are available for recruiting, but 
the district also needs more teach- 
ers. In a smaller district, with lim- 
ited money and manpower re- 
sources, the number of new teachers 
needed annually is also smaller. In 
fact, the smaller district enjoys an 
advantage when all other things but 
size are equal: An intimate setting 
in which a good teacher knows he 
or she can get recognition and free- 
dom for action. 


The man SM interviewed 


Charles Richter is currently super- 
intendent of the Niskayuna, N. Y. 


School District in the suburbs of 
Schenectady. Dr. Richter spent 18 
years in the Newton, Mass. school 
system, first as a teacher, and most 
recently as assistant superintendent. 
In the latter position, he was in 
charge of recruiting for the Newton 
schools. This interview was con- 
ducted shortly after Dr. Richter’s 
new appointment was announced, 
as he was completing his work for 
the Newton schools. 


QO Dr. Richter, when do 


you begin to think 
about your recruiting 
for next year? 


RICHTER: In the old days, we used 
to have a “hunting season.” Today, 
the hunting season is year-round. 
For example, at Newton we hire 
about half of the elementary teach- 
ers for next year between Septem- 
ber and Christmas. We don’t worry 
about having vacancies for them to 


fill since it’s absolutely predictable 
that we'll have some the following 
September. So, by Christmas time 
each year, we know we can hire at 
least 40 teachers in anticipation of 
vacancies our experience tells us will 
occur. 


Q. How many teachers do you hire 
each year for the Newton schools? 


RICHTER: Newton needed 179 new 
teachers for 1958. There were 734 
faculty members last year. 


Q. When you’re working with num- 
bers like that, doesn’t it make it a 
lot easier and safer to hire so far in 
advance than it would be in a smaller 
district? 

RICHTER: Not necessarily. Most 
school districts know pretty well 
what their population expansion 
and attrition rate is going to be 
from year to year. It’s a rare school 
district that has to worry about hir- 
ing too many teachers too soon 
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“Today the hunting is year round. We hire about half the elementary teachers before Christmas.” 


these days. Particularly if it is look- 
ing for quality. 


Q. /f you work so far in advance, 
by what time of the year do you hope 
to complete your recruiting for the 
following year? 
RICHTER: Let me put it this way— 
we have a pretty good estimate of 
our needs a year in advance. At the 
elementary level we try to hire half 
by Christmas time. By March or 
April, we should have a _ surplus 
more teachers than we have 
known vacancies. We don’t worry 
about it. There’s always an unex- 
pected loss right up to the time 
school opens. After all, pregnancy 
is not a seasonal phenomenon. Nor 
is a change of job for a teacher’s hus- 
band. We have unexpected losses all 
through the summer right up to the 
opening of school. 


Q. When do you start recruiting for 
high school? 


OCTOBER 1958 


RICHTER: Recruitment for the sec- 
ondary school begins in late Feb- 
ruary or March. This is a somewhat 
different problem. 

Q. Who does the recruiting? 
RICHTER: Actual recruiting is spread 
over a broad base. To recruit well, 
you should have everybody on your 
staff worrying about where you're 
going to find good teachers. The 
high school principal, for example, 
when he goes to a_ conference, 
should be on the lookout for people 
who display some talent and ability. 
On the elementary level, when prin- 
cipals go to conventions, they are 
there in part to spot good people. 

Q. Aren't the teachers who attend 
conferences pretty well established 
in their present jobs? Aren’t they 
hard to get? 

RICHTER: It’s always hard to move 
good teachers. But it isn’t impossi- 
ble. A difference in the salary 


RICHTER 


schedules can help. At Newton, we 
find that some teachers like to be 
near Boston or near colleges where 
they can do further study. These 
things help. But, essentially, you’ve 
got to do a selling job. And you’ve 
got to have your whole staff scouting 
for you. The man who’s hard to 
move is usually a good one. We’re 
not doing our job well if we consider 
only those who apply or who are 
otherwise readily available. 


Q. Do you use teachers as well as 
principals for scouting? 

RICHTER: Definitely. Teachers are 
kept conscious of the problem. For 
example, I have a group of our new 
teachers from a given college come 
to my office some time in November 
to discuss whereabouts of other 
teachers. We chat about how they’re 
doing and eventually get to the $64 
question: “Now who = are the 
girls that graduated with you 
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“Experience, of itself, is not a good thing . .. A candidate with*five years teaching in a poor sys- 





last year, or the year before last, 
who might be happy here?” I ask 
them whom they would recom- 
mend to us. If one of the teachers 
has a suggestion, we decide right 
there whether I or one of them will 
write to the teacher in question. We 
sound them out by mail. We try to 
get them to come to visit us. Then, 
we have an established technique for 
handling a visiting candidate. 


Before we get into the 

actual “selling” job— 

as you’ve called it— 
let’s go back to early in the 
year when you begin your 
recruiting. What are your 
mechanics of recruiting? 


RICHTER: In the fall we’re princi- 
pally after elementary school can- 
didates coming out of the teaching 
colleges. Typically, we'll send a 
team of five principals into a teach- 
ers’ college after we’ve asked the 
college to name the upper 25% of 
the class that is graduating . . 
the girls who have had an A or an 
A-minus in teaching plus a strong 
academic record. At this point 
we’re after the very best of the in- 
experienced teachers. We don’t 
want to find ourselves in a position, 
later in the year, where we are un- 
able to fill out our positions with 
experienced teachers. So we move 
early. If we see 25 girls, we may ask 
12 to come and visit us, to look us 
over. 


tem may be nothing more than a good mechanic.” 


Q. You ask them to visit during their 
next vacation? 


RICHTER: We prefer to have them 
visit on a normal school day while 
the school is in operation. Let’s say 
they come from the University of 
Maine. We'll try to get two of our 
teachers who were in last year’s 
class at Maine to be their guides 
during the visit. We tell them to 
take the girls to lunch, to show 
them our oldest school and our new- 
est school, and to answer their ques- 
tions. These candidates will ask 
questions of these girls that they 
would be reluctant to ask us. Then, 
at 2 p.m. I see them as a group in 
the administration building. At this 
time, I bring in a_ principal— 
usually a principal who was not one 
of the screeners at their college. I 
also bring in a supervisor of music, 
or art, or physical education. These 
people will not share in the selection 
process necessarily, but they can 
answer questions about the kind of 
help a new teacher might receive if 
she decided to come here to teach. 
We want candidates to know that 
they get real help, that supervision 
is a service, not inspection. 


Q. You mentioned earlier that these 
candidates were selected for high 
marks in teaching. Do your princi- 
pals actually observe them practice 
teaching when they make a visit? 


RICHTER: If possible, they do. Ac- 
tually, however, our most valid 
source of information is to have 
someone in the college—a professor 
with whom we have built a relation- 
ship—give us an opinion based on 
observation over a period of time. 
That is much more valid informa- 
tion than to just walk in on a student 
or to have the college rig a class for 
us to observe. I’m convinced that a 
girl’s marks in practice teaching are 
the best yardstick we can use provid- 
ed, of course, that she is a good all- 
round student. 


Q. What about her grades in other 
subjects? 


RICHTER: They’re less valid for pre- 


dicting success. The correlation 
between success in teaching and 
high marks is barely positive. 
That doesn’t mean that you 
should pick stupid teachers. It 
means that high marks, in them- 
selves, do not necessarily provide 
a good teacher. The same is true of 
references. It depends upon who 
writes the reference. If you know 
the person and can talk to him di- 
rectly, then a reference becomes 
quite important. 


Q. How valid is an interview as a 
criterion? 

RICHTER: It means little in predicting 
success. About all you can tell in an 
interview is whether a prospect is 
personable. If you ask pointed ques- 
tions about teaching, you get the 
usual “Sunday school” answers. 
Taken together with other informa- 
tion, the interview can be helpful. 


What happens at this 
afternoon interview 
when a group of can- 
didates visits your district? 


RICHTER: We sit around a table 
and have tea, or Cokes, and we just 
talk. First of all, we want to give 
these people a chance to ask the 
questions they couldn’t resolve in 
the morning. We ask questions, too. 
One of the questions might be, 
“What did you see today that you 
would like to fix?” I make it clear 
that they won’t get an “A” for a 
Sunday school answer. We _ ask 
them what they liked . what 
they liked very much. 


Q. Is this done in front of the other 
11 candidates? 


RICHTER: Yes. That tells you some- 
thing, too. You find out who climbs 
over whom, who is so aggressive 
that she may be obnoxious to 
an older teacher who has been 
teaching for 20 years. 


Q. Are all of these interviews before 
Christmas? 


RICHTER: Some of them are and 
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some of them extend into January 
or February. 


Q. If you like some of the girls you 
see, do you offer them a job right 
away? 

RICHTER: A contract is prepared after 
the next school board meeting but 
the job is offered as soon after the 
interview as the facts are in. In 
that way, by January 1 we have 
hired about 40 teachers. Remem- 
ber, these girls have been screened 
by the principals, we have letters of 
recommendation, and we know 
something about their marks in prac- 
tice teaching. 


Q. Do you have a quota of any kind 
limiting the number of teachers you 
hire fresh out of college? 


RICHTER: No. But it turns out to be 
about 50-50, although the last year 
and this coming year we will have 
more experienced than inexperi- 
enced. Experience of itself is not 
necessarily good. We could still staff 
our schools if we were willing to take 
just experience. But remember, you 
are not hiring just for this year, you 
are hiring teachers who will be here 
next year, 10 years from now, even 
15 years. For example, let’s say you 
have a candidate with five years’ 
experience in a poor school system. 
She couldn’t make the big league 
when she graduated. She wasn’t a 
promising senior. She had poor 
marks. But now she is established— 
she knows the routine, she can keep 
order. She might, because of this, 
appeal to some principals. However, 


.She may be nothing more than a 


classroom mechanic, the most un- 
imaginative person you ever saw. 
You’ve got to be very careful in 
evaluating experience. 


Q. Wouldn’t you recruit a teacher 
from what you call a poor school 
system? 

RICHTER: Occasionally, a very, very 
able girl will go to a poor district. 


_ Maybe she has a widowed mother 


and has to live close to home. We 
actually know of a number of these 
situations. We keep our eye on that 
teacher. One day, one of our teach- 
ers will come in and say, “You 
know that girl you wanted very 
much? Well, her mother died, I saw 
it in the paper.” Then we go after 
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HERE’S WHAT WE LOOK FOR IN A CANDIDATE 





Professional Education 


Psychology, Methods, Measurement, etc. 


Specialization 


Secondary Schools: Major subject matter area 


Elementary: one of following, in addition to grade level: 
Music, Art, Outdoor Ed., Reading, Arithmetic, etc. 


General Education 


Humanities—Survey of Science 


Raw intelligence Good mental & 


—studentship physical health 

Alertness Vigor 

IQ Score Buoyancy 

inventiveness Maturity 

Versatility Confidence 
Optimism 


Permissiveness 


Personality Missionary 

zeal 
Leadership Desire for service 
Sensitivity Liking for children 
Responsiveness Appreciation of func- 
Veice tions of Education 
Poise 
Dress 
Speech 


ae 


that girl. In fact, we’ve probably 
written to her every year since we 
first saw her, inquiring of her status. 


Q. Back to these inexperienced 
teachers. Do you send them a con- 
tract to sign? 


RICHTER: When we hire a girl we 
write three letters. One goes to her 
and we write to two of her refer- 
ences. We say something like this, 
“Dear Dr. Jones. In large measure, 
because of your recommendation of 
Mary Smith, we have invited her to 


join us, and would like to take this 
time to thank you for your help.” 
Generally he writes back and says, 
“Never in my life, and I have been 
writing references for 30 years, has 
anyone else ever thanked me!” We 
don’t stop there. The following 
spring, when we reappoint her, we 
write another letter to this man and 
we say that she has done a fine job 
for us this year, thank him again, 
and tell him how correct he was in 
his judgment. At the same time, 
we say, “If you have any more like 
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The Newton schools use this form to obtain 
evaluations of experienced teachers 


I shall appreciate your estimate of 

who has applied for a position in the Newton Schools as a teacher of 

and who has given your name as a 
reference. This blank does not necessarily mean that there is an im- 
mediate vacancy for which the candidate is being considered. Your 
reply will be honored as entirely confidential. 

We are interested in securing good teachers for the Newton Public 
Schools. We are, therefore, on the lookout for persons with more 
than ordinary intelligence, who are endowed with mental and physi- 
cal vitality and poise, and whose personal and social culture is 
distinctly superior. We are looking for teachers who believe in the 
great importance of public education in the United States and who 
have followed up this belief by investment in academic and profes- 
sional education conmensurate with the highest quality of teaching. 
We are interested in securing teachers who enjoy working with 
children, not in a sentimental way, but in a friendly, understanding, 
and scientific spirit. 

In your opinion does this candidate meet these specifications? If 
yes, how? 


If no, why? 

In what school subjects or grade level is the candidate best qualified? 
How long and in what capacity have you known the candidate? 
Would you re-employ this person? 


To aid us further in the evaluation will you please rate this 
candidate, as compared with other teachers who have had similar 
length of experience, and with whom you have worked, in the fol- 
lowing characteristics by checking the appropriate column. 


CHARACTERISTICS Highest Upper Upper Lower 


Tenth Third' Half? Half 
Emotional Stability 


Social Poise 

Vitality 

Constructive Imagination 
Critical Judgment 

. Care of Necessary Routine 
Skill as a Teacher 

. Professional Ethics 

- Community Service 

. Understanding of Others 

. Promise of Growth 
General Rating 


') A check in this column would mean that you rate this candidate in the upper 
third but below the highest tenth. 


*) In this column he is rated in the upper half but below the upper third. 


=SWVPNAUSWN> 


—_— — 


What is the candidate's strongest asset? 
Chief weakness? 


Please add any further information concerning the candidate which 
would be of value to us 


Signed 


Position 























her in mind, let us know.” You 
know what happens—the next time 
a girl he knows from his area is go- 
ing to be in Boston, he'll say 
“look up this man Richter.” This 
produces some superb prospects, 


Q. Do you get most of your inex- 
perienced teachers from colleges in 
this area? 


RICHTER: We send recruiting teams 
into the nearby colleges. But we 
hire teachers from all over. These 
letters we write are one of the 
sources. And we have several peo- 
ple, in various parts of the coun- 
try, who will interview for us at 
colleges in their locality. For exam- 
ple, there’s a principal out in the San 
Diego area who was once an assist- 
ant principal here. He interviewed 
two teachers out there. We hired 
them. This is particularly valuable 
with experienced teachers. Last year 
we hired 179 teachers and they 
came from 88 different colleges and 
universities in something like 26 
different states. 


What methods do you 

use for hiring teach- 

ers with certain spec- 
ialties you may need—such 
as French, or physics, or 
music? Do you ever go to 
professional employment 
agencies? 
RICHTER: I don’t use them very 
often. I’m doubtful about certain 
commercial agencies although there 
are a number of excellent ones that 


are quite selective in their recom- 
mendations. 


Q. How do you recruit experienced 
people? 
RICHTER: Well, we try to foresee 
what our needs will be for certain 
specialties in all levels—elemen- 
tary, junior high and high school. 
We write to the colleges, or contact 
our friends there, and ask them to 
send us papers on available per- 
sonnel. Many teachers tell their col- 
leges they want to make a change. 
And a lot of these colleges have 
graduate schools where experienced 
teachers come back for full-time 
graduate work. We have our princi- 
pals go through these papers when 
they come in. Then we set up a 
schedule of appointments—Satur- 
day mornings, holidays, vacation 
continued on page 80 
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EXPLORATIONS 


What are others doing to improve their 
local schools? Here is a further report 
of a joint research program that will IN 
make available to school boards and 
superintendents information on new 
approaches to. utilization of facilities. 





EDUCATION 


= = @ The following case _his- 
tories are reported as a part of a 
joint research project with the edu- 
cation committee of the Massachu- 
setts Association of School Com- 
mittees. 

In this and future issues, we will 
report as many good examples of 
educational research being con- 
ducted at the local school district 
level as we can obtain. The con- 
tinuing success of the program de- 
pends on the willingness of readers 
of this magazine to share their own 
experiences with others. 


With this in mind, we suggest that 
you ask yourself, right now, 
“What are we doing in our district 
that can be of help or reassurance to 
other districts struggling to improve 
their schools?” Then glance through 
these few criteria of what we are 
seeking: 


1. Any program that makes bet- 
ter use of teacher abilities. 


2. Any program that __ breaks 
away from traditional con- 
cepts of class size and space 
utilization. 


3. Any program that makes bet- 
ter use of the very limited 
number of hours in the school 
day. 

Ground rules: Your report need not 

be a long one. You can use the form 

at the end of this article or write 
us a letter. Your experiment need 
not be a proven success. This is Re- 
search—and the very word “re- 

Search” presupposes the right to 

fail. 

Please address your material to 

“Explorations in Education,” in care 

of this magazine. 








EXPANDING COURSE OFFERINGS 
IN SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 


ALMOST HALF OF THE NATION’S HIGH SCHOOLS have 
no more than 150 pupils. Colorado has more than its 
share of such schools—165 of the 265 high schools in 
operation last year. 

Their problems are not crowded classes and’ ex- 
tended sessions. Small schools instead are concerned 
with lack of variety in the curriculum, their inability 


' to provide for individual differences, and the wastes 


that accompany smallness. 

Many of their students are unable to get a foreign 
language, advanced science, and math courses needed 
for college or for the jobs they hope to find. 

A three year project in Colorado, financed by a Ford 
Foundation grant of $104,500, is seeking ways to turn 
small school weaknesses into strengths. Project backers 
are convinced that adding teachers and consolidating 
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schools are not the only solutions to the problems of 
smallness. 

The study started last year in five Colorado high 
schools. Eight are being added this fall and perhaps 
as many as 12 more in the fall of 1959. 

In all of the schools, ways will be sought to indi- 
vidualize instruction and to add to the curriculum so 
that each student will get the training he needs. 

The object is to provide a quality program with 
whatever resources are available. To help accomplish 
this, an old-fashioned technique used for decades in 
one-room schools—multiple class teaching—was re- 
lied on heavily in the first year of the study, and is 
being used in still more schools this year. 

Correspondence courses are used frequently, more 
reading is assigned, films and recordings are relied on 
for amplifying teacher’s lectures and community resi- 
dents are called upon to supply information in their 
fields. continued on next page 
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it works this way: 

In a high school with 100 pupils, only two may want 
trigonometry; six may sign up for geometry and 12 for 
elementary algebra. 

The three are combined in a “multiple class” with 
about 15 minutes being devoted at the beginning of 
the period to a lecture on “common areas of emphasis” 
—information for all three groups. 

Then the groups separate, working in different rooms 
or different areas of the same room. The teacher moves 
from one to the other, keeping each busy, answering 
questions, making suggestions. When feasible, a com- 
munity expert on the subject being studied may be 
called in to talk to one of the groups. 

In some situations, one group may watch a film or 
listen to a recording while the teacher works with an- 
other. The teacher, in fact, becomes a coordinator, con- 
sultant and resource person, even more than a lecturer. 

Last year, for example, art, trigonometry and me- 
chanical drawing were taught simultaneously at Limon, 
Colo. 

Another Limon teacher taught Latin and creative 
writing together. 

At San Luis, the combination was geometry and trig- 
onometry and at Kremmling it was bookkeeping and 
general business in one class and shop and diesel me- 
chanics in another. 

A second technique tried last year has been labeled 
simply as “small group technique.” 

After a short lecture, the class is divided into three 
or four groups, or more. In a freshman English class 
one group might work on reading improvement, per- 
haps with the aid of a mechanical device like a tachis- 
toscope, while another works on the basic fundamen- 
tals of writing. A third could study in the library, a 
fourth practice public speaking and still another parti- 
cipate in creative writing. 

Multiple class teaching and the small group tech- 
nique are only two of several methods to be tried which 
may help provide a broader and better education for 
pupils in small high schools. 


Reported by Betty Jean Lee, education editor, The 
Denver Post. 


ACCELERATION POSSIBILITIES 
AT FOURTH GRADE LEVEL 


A GROUP OF 30 MINEOLA, N. Y., students took the 
first step in an educational experiment last summer 
when they attended regular classes during the month 
of July. The students are participating in a program de- 
signed to determine to what degree children of high 
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potential can be successfully accelerated. They will 
attempt to complete four grades in three years. 

The students chosen had all completed the fourth 
grade last June. They were selected to participate in 
the experiment on the basis of physical development, 
social and emotional maturity, school achievement as 
determined by standardized tests and teacher judg- 
ments, and intellectual ability. 

Parents of the children selected were asked to give 
their consent to the experiment and also to sign a 
pledge to keep the children in the program unless un- 
usual situations, such as poor health or change of resi- 
dence, occurred. 

Under the acceleration program, the class will re- 
main together until July 31, 1961. The students will 
attend classes for three years and four summer months 
(July of each year). At the end of that time they are 
expected to have completed the eighth grade. Their 
present classmates will at the same time be completing 
seventh grade work. 

Control groups are being set up in the fifth and sixth 
grades this year to measure the experimental group’s 
development. Dr. Gerald T. Kowitz of the New York 
State Department of Education is acting as a consul- 
tant in the supervision of the program and will aid in 
the development of various tests to measure aspects of 
the program. 

Students will be measured not only on academic 
achievement but on social relationships, cultural activi- 
ties, use of leisure time and other general goals of 
school training. 


Reported by Raymond H. Ostrander, superintend- 
ent, Mineola, N. Y. 


UNGRADED PRIMARY LEADS TO 
INCREASED TEACHER FLEXIBILITY 


FIVE YEARS AGO BURLINGTON, VT., had an acute 
teacher and classroom shortage in one particular ele- 
mentary school. Forced by this crisis to explore exper- 
imental methods of teaching, the Burlington system 
turned to ungraded primaries. 

Today the emergency is over but the system con- 
tinues in the Adams school, where it was started, and 
in the Ira Allen school where it is in its second year. 
School Superintendent William T. Logan, Jr., has indi- 
cated that if the program proves as successful in the 
Allen school as it has been at Adams, it will spread to 
the entire Burlington system and a similar program 
will be introduced at the fourth through sixth grade 
levels. 

In Burlington’s ungraded primary system, students 
advance to levels rather than grades. Levels are deter- 
mined by reading and other mental abilities, physical 
maturity and emotional development. 

Students are actually assigned to rooms, rather than 
levels. Thus, students who are all on the second level 
might be assigned to Mrs. Jones’ room. Others might 
be‘in Mrs. Smith’s room. Still others, those who per- 
haps were not up to second level work, would simply 
be assigned to the room in which Mrs. Green taught. 

From the point of view of the students and parents, 
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the advantages are obvious. Most students complete 
the primary work in three years. But in one case the 
child will advance at the rate of one level per year. 
Another child might have difficulty getting started, then 
suddenly spurt in the final two years. 

Under a graded system, that child might have to be 
left back in the first grade. In the ungraded system, 
he can be placed somewhere on the first level with 
opportunity to advance at his own rate up to the third 
level. If, returning from summer vacation, he has ma- 
tured greatly, he has the opportunity to quickly catch 
up with his correct level without the stigma of having 
been “left back.” 

Each classroom has three levels of children. Thus, a 
teacher might have fast, average and slow third-level 
students, or she might be teaching slow third-level stu- 
dents and fast and average students at the second level. 

This has resulted in increased flexibility for the 
teaching staff. For example, with 150 students evenly 
grouped between first, second and third grades, six 
teachers would each be able to handle 25 students in a 
particular grade. 

But, as so often happens, if the 150 students include 
35 in the first grade, 80 in the second grade and 35 in 
the third grade, four teachers would have too few pu- 


pils and two would be teaching in overcrowded rooms. 

In the Burlington system, some of the second level 
students would be taught in the same classroom as 
first level students (the faster of the first grade with 
the slower of the second) and some would be taught 
with the third level. 

Although the Burlington system would also make it 
possible to accelerate gifted children, this is not one of 
its objects. 

Logan points out that under this system there is room 
for third level students in special cases, to study read- 
ing with the fourth grade but to remain in their regular 
classes for other subjects. 


Reported by William T. Logan, Jr., superintendent, 
Burlington, Vt. 


CLASS-SIZE CONCEPTS 
CHALLENGED IN EXPERIMENT 


A YEAR OF EXPERIMENTING with class sizes ranging 
from 10 to 84 has led Jefferson County, Colo. school 
officials to three conclusions: 

1. If other factors are equal, the size of the class 
has little bearing on pupil learning. (turn page) 
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2. Grouping of high-capacity pupils in classes of 10 
is not academically or economically feasible. 

3. Team teaching is an approach to meeting the 
existing personnel shortage. 

The Jefferson County experiment, made possible by 
a grant from the Ford Foundation, is being conducted 
under the sponsorship of the Commission on Experi- 
mental Study of Utilization of the Staff in the Second- 
ary School. The experiment is designed to challenge 
the traditional concept of 25 or 30 as the ideal class 
size under any and all circumstances. The possibility 
that 70, 100 or more might be an ideal number for 
classes in English, for instance, or that 10 or less might 
be perfect for a science class, is being explored. 

In the first year of a five-year experiment, the Jeffer- 
son school district, with about 2,500 high school pupils, 
put more than 1,000 of them—members of the 10th 
and 11th grades—in classes of 10, 20, 35 and up to 84. 

They studied geometry, biology, history and English. 

Findings based on the Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development showed that: 

A group of 10 superior students with one teacher 
accomplished no more than a similar group in a class 
of 20, 35, 60 or 70. 

An unselected group of 20 students with one teacher 
did no better than a comparable group of 35 with 
one teacher. 

A class of 70 taught by two teachers working as a 
team showed no better results than did 70 students in 
two separate classes of 35 each. 

A class of 70 with two teachers did no better than 
pupils in a class of 20 with one teacher. 

A class of 70 with two certificated teachers produced 
no better results than a class of 70 with certificated 
teacher and a degree-holding non-certificated person, 
or a team consisting of one certificated teacher and a 
clerk. 

Classes of 60 or 70 produced no better results in 
certain subjects or phases of a subject than in others. 

Classes of 20 produced no better results in certain 
subjects or phases of a subject than in others. 

Classes of 35 produced no better results in certain 
subjects or phases of a subject than in others. 


The study led to three positive conclusions: 


= The morale of teachers working as a team with a 
larger group of students is higher than the morale of 
teachers working individually with average size groups. 
= Two teachers working as a team can identify their 
areas of proficiency which would be of greatest benefit 
to the educational program. 
= The class-size experiment will “produce or refine 
instructional techniques to the benefit of the total in- 
structional program. 

The findings, significant and surprising as they are 


to many school officials, are only the beginning as far 
as the Jefferson program is concerned. 

This fall teams of two and three teachers are going 
to work in about 20 classrooms with almost 1,700 pu- 
pils. And in an even bolder project a high school sched- 
ule has been revamped to eliminate the traditional 
six-period day with five meetings of each class each 
week. 

If the new schedule is a success, Jefferson County 
students may become pioneers in shedding the harness 
that has held youngsters tightly in rein until they have 
completed specified hours in specified subjects. 

At Golden High School, one of eight in the district, 
the traditional class schedule will be junked this fall 
for about 400 pupils—all the sophomores and about 
80% of the junior class. 

Instead, lectures will be given simultaneously in the 
auditorium or gym to all students taking certain classes 
—biology, homemaking, industrial arts, languages, etc. 

From 100 to 200 students will attend each of the 
weekly lectures, but classes will be broken into groups 
of 25 or 30 for a second lecture-discussion period and 
a two-hour laboratory or discussion session. 

The fourth and final meeting each week would be 
devoted to review and evaluation in groups of 50 to 
75 pupils. 

The revamped schedule at Golden will save teacher 
time by enabling the instructor to give one lecture to 
all students in a course instead of repeating it six times 
a day. 

It also will make it easy to group students for lab- 
oratory and discussion periods, and will give pupils 
longer blocks of time in such sessions, so they can 
finish projects. 

While Golden High is experimenting with its new 
schedule, 1,700 pupils in the seven other high schools 
will attend classes taught by teams of teachers. 

The teams, aided by a clerk, will meet with large 
groups of students—from 50 to 110. After the teacher 
in charge, labeled as a “professional” by school offi- 
cials, explains a new unit or project to the entire group, 
the class will be divided according to ability, with a 
teacher assigned to each group. 

The clerk handles the paper work, recording and 
other clerical chores and assists students when possible. 

For example, one high school (Wheat Ridge) will 
have three 10th grade English classes with about 100 
pupils each. Each will have three teachers. A clerk 
will assist in all three classes. But the classes will meet 
frequently in small groups so that those needing spe- 
cial help can get it more easily. 

At another school three classes of plane geometry 
will have 100 students each, and in another 240 typ- 
ing students will be divided in three classes of 80. 

Other classes scheduled are one for 110 pupils in 
English, others of 110, 85 and 75 in world history; 
85, 80 and 70 in American history; 50 in social studies 
and 95 in another English class. 

School officials estimate that their team teaching 
plan will save from a third to two-fifths of a teacher’s 
salary for each 100 pupils, over a typical plan with 25 
pupils in each one-teacher classroom. 


Reported by Jefferson County public schools, Lakewood, 
Colo. 
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A questions 
of school 
board policy 


Here are six hotly-debated topics 
on which no one has developed 
pat answers. 


Editor’s Note: What do board members argue about when 
they meet at a state convention? This article covers six 
items—drawn from a series of questions recently debated 
at a meeting of the Colorado School Boards Association 
in Boulder, Colo. SM asked W. A. Shannon, executive direc- 
tor of the National School Boards Association, to give us 
his opinions. 

If you disagree with him we hope you will tell us how 
and why. 
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Should a school board try to obtain a unanimous vote 
| on each motion it passes? 


SHANNON: Not necessarily. After a 
board has given full consideration 
to an issue, if one member feels he 
does not agree with the others, I 
think he should vote negatively. 
Naturally, if an important public is- 
sue is involved, this will weaken the 
proposal so far as the community is 
concerned. In a case like that, a 
board should work . . . and work 

. and work to get unanimity. 
Then, if all members are not in 


agreement, I think it would be a 
waste of time to continue. 


Q. Would you say that you could 
imagine a situation in which, on a 
five-man board, four members 
should compromise their stand in 
order to get a unanimous vote? 


SHANNON: No. That would not be 
representative government. 


Q. Do you believe a single dissenting 
member has the right to issue a 


“There is 





no reason 


session more than two « 


less it has c 


W. A. Shannon 


minority report, and make it pub- 
lic? 

SHANNON: Yes, if he thinks it’s im- 
portant enough to do so. I think it 
would be unfortunate ordinarily. A 
board member owes loyalty to the 
other board members, particularly 
if they have made an honest effort 
to convince him. But, if he really 
feels strongly, I think he has a 
greater loyalty to the people in his 
community. 


? How much time should a school board member be expected 
to spend on school affairs? 


SHANNON: Let’s take an average 
community where the board of edu- 
cation has two meetings a month. 
One is for business—and this meet- 
ing should always be open to the 
public—and the second for discus- 
sion, also open to the community, 
where school philosophy, curricu- 
lum, and other areas of school ac- 
tivity are discussed and considered. 
That will take about four to six 
hours a month. He should spend 
another three or four hours « week 
on reading, studying the latest pub- 
lications, and following research re- 


ports, bulletins and materials found 
in the superintendent’s office. In 
other words, about five hours a 
week should permit a man to do a 
good job as a school board mem- 
ber. 


Q. Is two or three hours enough 
time for the average board meet- 
ing? 

SHANNON: There is no reason why 
a board should be in session more 
than two or three hours unless it 
has a special situation to handle. Of 
course, a lot would depend upon the 
procedures that the board has de- 


veloped. But, if the superintendent 
has made plans for a meeting, if he 
has provided members with copies 
of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting, if they have a published 
agenda, if they have received in ad- 
vance copies of the bills to be ap- 
proved and if discussion is con- 
fined to the prepared agenda, there 
is no reason for it to drag out. That 
is one reason for having two meet- 
ings a month—one for business and 
one for discussion. I’d like to repeat 
what I said before: both of these 
meetings should be open to the pub- 
lic. 
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3 Should a school board have “standing com- 
mittees’’ in various areas such as curriculum, 
building and grounds, etc.? 


SHANNON: The practice of having 
standing committees usually is de- 
veloped from a situation where the 
board does not have full and com- 
plete confidence in its superintend- 
ent and professional staff. I would 
prefer to see the board make its de- 
cisions as a committee of the whole. 
This does not mean that individual 


board members can’t do study or re- 
search in particular areas that in- 
terest them. As a general practice, 
however, it’s better to have a citi- 
zens’ committee—or a member of 
the administrative staff who is a 
specialist—do the research and dig 
out the facts which the board can 
then consider. 


4 What is the role of the superintendent at the 
board meeting? Is he a participant with 
equal status, or should he keep quiet and 
speak only when called upon? 


SHANNON: It is a much healthier 
situation when the superintendent 
feels as though he is part of the 
board. He should not dominate the 
meeting, nor should the board look 
to him for the answers to all ques- 
tions. Ideally, the superintendent 
sits with the board to provide the 
facts—or to get the facts when he 
does not have them. 


Q. Should the superintendent have 


other members of his staff attend 


meetings to provide on-the-spot in- 
formation? 

SHANNON: Yes, if the procedural 
policies of the board permit. Some- 
times a board prefers to operate 
with only the superintendent pres- 
ent because the members do not 
want to be outnumbered by the pro- 


fessional staff. But, these days we 
find more boards of education pre- 
fer to have the business manager, 
at least, and sometimes other heads 
of departments in attendance. In 
fact, no member of the administra- 
tion should be reluctant to attend 
board meetings. They should feel 
they can come in on their own ac- 
cord simply because they would 
like to know what the board is doing. 


Q. Is there any situation in which the 
superintendent should be excluded 
from the meeting? 


SHANNON: There might be two cir- 
cumstances: one, the consideration 
of the renewal of his contract; and, 
two, when the end of the year comes 
and the board is giving considera- 
tion to an increase in his salary. 


5 Should all school board meetings be open, 
or are “executive sessions” ever warranted? 


SHANNON: I feel very strongly about 
this. There are only two situations 
in which the board should meet in 
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private: when personalities are be- 
ing discussed, and when land sites 
are being considered. People in a 


community provide the tax funds 
from which the schools are oper- 
ated. They provide the children to 
be educated. Since they provide 
both the money and the children, 
they have every right to know how 
the board and the superintendent 
are operating the schools. Some 
board members feel that it is more 
difficult to do business in the bright 
light of a public meeting. I don’t 
buy that. It’s true that an individual 
might not make certain statements 
in public that he would make in 
private, but most of these state- 
ments could just as well be omitted 
to begin with. These statements are 
usually based on hearsay, rather 
than on facts. 


Q. Is there any national trend toward 
open board meetings? 


SHANNON: Yes, but I can’t say that 
all of it is due to the feeling of the 
board members themselves. More 
and more state legislatures are re- 
quiring that all board meetings be 
held open. These laws usually per- 
mit executive sessions under special 
conditions. Even so, some boards 
evade the law by failing to give any 
publicity to their meetings. In other 
words, they do nothing to encour- 
age the public to attend. 
continued on page 86 



































Tailor-make your 


SCHOOL 
BOND 
CAMPAIGN 


The referendum campaign that was a smash hit in Minneapolis 


may be a flop in Muskegon. Every community has its special 


problems of size, area, population. Here’s what others have done 


to sell themselves to their voters. 


= = & The outlook for school 
bond passage is brightening. Despite 
the recession and despite lessening 
public concern about recent revela- 
tions of Russia’s scholastic progress, 
referendums for new construction 
are being approved at an increasing 
rate. 

An explanation of this paradox 
may well lie in the growing sophisti- 
cation and excellence of the school 
bond campaigning technique. Bond 
drives have matured. They have 
borrowed ideas from the public rela- 
tions profession. These methods 
have helped to steer communities of 
every size and disposition to the suc- 
cessful conclusion of their school 
construction goals. 

The success of such dissimilar 
municipalities as Minneapolis; Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; Hobbs, N. M.; and 
Ingleside, Ill.; described in this arti- 
cle, can teach much that is useful. 
Each community tackled its unique 


By ASHER B. ETKES 


Asher B. Etkes Asscoiates, Public Relations 


problems from a “selling” stand- 
point . . . the public was literally 
“sold” the concept of school con- 
struction. 

But just as a sales approach must 
be psychologically tailored to the 
customer, so were these campaigns 
distinctive and different. Each was 
well-organized and persuasive, but 
physical set-ups differed from case 
to case. Each was designed to answer 
particular conditions existing within 
the community. 


Preplanning 


A notable example of the impor- 
tance of preplanning was set during 
the bond campaign staged in Min- 
neapolis. The city had undertaken a 
sizeable task, convincing its half- 
million-plus residents to maintain a 
$7.5 million increase over charter 
limitations for an additional two- 
year period. 

A campaign to “sell the people by 


telling the people” was sketched-out 
by a citizens’ committee months in 
advance of voting day. This two- 
pronged program was proposed: 

1. Comprehensive, door-to-door 
coverage, with complete, tightly- 
knit, well-organized, ward-precinct- 
block canvassing. Well-informed 
workers were to be pledged, not just 
to distribute literature, but to ring 
door bells and to talk to voters. 

2. Sparkling and “different” pro- 
motional and publicity ideas for cam- 
paign novelty, were to be used. 
These ideas were to be designed to 
help the campaign worker as well 
as to stimulate him to intensify his 
own efforts. 

A program of these dimensions 
required, above all, a competent ad- 
ministrative team, a roster of cam- 
paign projects, and a precise time- 
table for the activation of these 
projects. The first concrete move 
was made by the citizens’ commit- 
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icc. It designated a special planning 
vroup and authorized it to analyze 
voting trends, to examine tech- 
niques for appealing to voters, to 
survey the problems of financing the 
campaign, and to evaluate the needs 
of the campaign for personnel and 
equipment. 

The planning group also appoint- 
ed a campaign committee. The latter 
was handed complete jurisdiction 
for organizing and coordinating the 
bond drive itself. With the mayor 
elected chairman, and with repre- 
sentatives of business, labor, the 
PTA and the citizens’ committee 
serving under him, the campaign 
committee assumed the operating 
title of the Vote Yes School Com- 
mittee. 

Several subcommittees were 
formed to secure information and to 
submit recommendations on specific 
facets of the drive to their parent 
group. Eight in number, these sub- 
committees considered _ strategy, 
publicity, promotion, organization 
support, special gifts, general solici- 
tation, speaker’s bureau assignments 
and ward-precinct-block organiza- 
tion. These subcommittees, with one 
or more school representatives and 
a school board member in attend- 
ance, met almost daily through the 
summer months to discuss their find- 
ings and diagram a provisional pro- 
gram for study by their parent com- 
mittee. 

It was the strategy committee, 
charged with “suggesting methods of 


procedure and analyzing and evalu- 


ating the regular activities of the 
campaign,” that was supremely im- 
portant to the preplanning proced- 
ure. In effect it was a steering com- 
mittee as well as a_ consulting 
body and a formal liaison between 
all committees. Its actual function is 
explained to an extent by the rec- 
ommendations it presented: 


= To conduct an intensive door- 
to-door campaign. 

® To emphasize in all phases of 
the campaign that the refer- 
endum does not increase taxes 
but eliminates deficit financing 
for the immediate future. 

# To simplify literature and 

publicity so that it appeals to, 


Comprehensive  bro- 
chure made _ thorough 
analysis of school plant 
needs, pointed to town’s 
absolute need for new 
senior high school. 


Four-page handout did 
basic educational job. Is- 
sues at stake were devel- 
oped and “green ballot’ 
and “vote yes” themes 
reiterated. 


Folders carried direct 
messages to public on 
need for construction of 
new facilities in a grow- 
ing school district. 


Campaign song to the 
tune of “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” rallied pub- 
lic support. Records were 
played on radio, school 
public address systems, 
sound trucks, 
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and is readily understood by, 
all elements of the community. 


® To secure active labor sup- 
port. 


® To avoid debate with the op- 
position; to avoid debate on 
other school issues. 

= To prepare a single piece of lit- 
erature for all purposes— 
four pages, well-illustrated— 
on newsprint, with a cartoon 
approach, if possible. 


= To dramatize promotion 
through a green ballot color 
motif, singing high school 
groups, sound trucks, etc., al- 
locating up to one-tenth of the 
budget for these purposes. 


All committees were equally ac- 
tive in sending information and rec- 
ommendations to the parent body 
for eventual integration into an all- 
inclusive and unified campaign. A 
tremendous conscription drive for a 
ward-precinct-block task force was 
mapped out, house-call assignments 
were made, and a calendar for bell- 
ringing and personal contact was 
prepared. The promotion committee 
then set out to transform the sug- 
gestions of the strategy committee to 
realities. 

A public relations consultant was 
engaged on a professional basis by 
the publicity committee to supervise 
an all-out effort to blanket local 
news media with pro-school refer- 














KNOWING YOUR AUDIENCE—both the support and the op- 


position—will provide guideposts for a workable program. 


Don’t forget to solicit help fromthe following: 


Citizens 


Municipal 
Officials 


Teachers, 
School Employees 


Miscellaneous 
Beneficiaries 


Thought 
Leaders 


Special 
Groups 
Students 


Watch 
Property 
Owners 


Childless 
Families 


Detractors 


Special Cases 


Civic-minded citizens with or without children, can help. 
Members of parent-teacher groups are particularly avail- 
able for active campaign work. 


Public servants who can be persuaded to declare for the 
school bond issue can add prestige to your campaign. 


These are the Minute Men of your drive, the people-on-the- 
spot to whom you can delegate the actual work. 


Enrollees in adult education courses and participants in 
other school-sponsored functions show a healthy loyalty 
to school causes which can be converted into active assis- 
tance. 


Cultural and spiritual figures as well as celebrities in the 
community can marshall wide-ranging support for the 
school proposal, if solicited. 


Social, fraternal, action and philanthropic organizations 
can be springboards for support. 


As eloquent spokesmen, for better schooling, school chil- 
dren cannot be beat. 


for opposition from these groups: 


Any tax-boosting motion will invariably receive the ire of 
those who must cover the cost of the proposed project. 
Merchants’ associations and real estate operators may be 
most vociferous in this regard. 


Hostility may come from individuals who do not feel they 
benefit directly from improved or enlarged school facilities. 


Individuals or groups which may disapprove of school board 
policies for any number of reasons may seek to embarrass 
it by mobilizing opinion against its bond proposal. 


Families whose children attend parochial or other private 


institutions may also balk at a levy which yields them no 
direct benefit. 


ee ce 
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endum material. The committee in- 
cluded two members charged spe- 
cifically with radio and TV respon- 
sibility, one with display, two with 
editorial contact and one with the 
preparation of literature. 

Although somewhat curtailed be- 
cause the main drive occurred dur- 
ing the summer months when fewer 
organizations held meetings, the 
speaker’s bureau nevertheless had 
75 volunteer speakers contact all 
major community groups, organiza- 
tions such as the Rotary, Chamber 
of Commerce, Jaycees, and numer- 
ous luncheon clubs. 

It was apparent even before the 
campaign starting gun was fired, 
that Minneapolis had—by dint of 
an effective preparatory job—set up 
the machinery for a truly productive 
drive. In almost an anticlimax, the 
proposal carried by a 70% vote. 
Carrying out a campaign 

By a landslide vote of 2,587 to 
144, Glens Falls, N. Y. approved 
a bond issue for erecting a modern 
senior high school _ building. 
With clockwork precision, the com- 
munity unleashed a six-week cam- 
paign which utterly overwhelmed 
organized opposition. After thor- 
ough preplanning, in the manner of 
Minneapolis, Glens Falls capitalized 
on all methods available to it in or- 
der to accomplish these goals: 

1. To awaken the town to the 
need for more schools. 

2. To combat the misstatements 
of the opposition in the newspapers, 
at public meetings and at the home 
level. 

3. To register as many voters as 
possible. 

4. To get out the vote on refer- 
endum day. 

The means by which these objec- 
tives were gained were manifold, but 
essentially the campaign pivoted on 
the following activities: 

Brochure—An informative publi- 
cation was prepared to answer these 
questions: Why are additional funds 
needed for school improvement? 
What will the costs be? What is the 
proposal and recommendation of 
the school board? Distribution 
through the mails and by hand 
brought the brochure to every voter. 

Newspaper publicity—Approxi- 
mately two stories per week, during 

continued on page 78 
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Teaching third grade with 
a typewriter 


» » w» As any doting parent will 
gladly tell you, Johnny has no trou- 
ble playing the piano and he’s only 
eight years old. As a matter of fact, 
judging from his facility, he’s a bud- 


ding Paderewski, or Van Cliburn. 


Well, said a college professor, if 
Johnny can do so well on a piano, 
why can’t he do equally well “play- 
ing” a typewriter? 

Dr. John L. Rowe, chairman of 
the business education department 
at the University of North Dakota, 
the professor in the case, had been 
pondering this point for several 
years. Basically, he said, children 


_ are slowed down in the third and 


fourth grade because their writing 
speed—an accepted average of 10 
words per minute—is not fast 
enough to keep up with what their 
minds can absorb. 

Rowe felt that eight and nine- 
year-old children could type 30 
words a minute, thereby consider- 
ably increasing their ability to learn. 
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Eight and nine-year-olds can learn to play a 
piano. Why not teach them the same techni- 
ques on a typewriter? Here’s the story of a 
teacher who did — and the results he obtained. 


There was one catch in this idea. 
No typewriter was available that 
really suited the needs of these chil- 
dren. Dr. Rowe felt that any man- 
ual typewriter would have to be 
eliminated because the manual and 
muscular dexterity needed would 
put the skill beyond average chil- 
dren. An electric standard he ruled 
out for two reasons. First, the key- 
board is large and second, the elec- 
trically-operated carriage return 
would be likely to frighten begin- 
ning typists. 

The machine that best fit Rowe’s 
specifications—an electric portable 
—was not manufactured until this 
year. 

When an electric portable with 
manual carriage return became 
available, Rowe approached the 
manufacturer, Smith-Corona, with 
his ideas on typewriter teaching and 
asked .the company to support an 
experimental class this past sum- 
mer. Smith-Corona responded by 


supplying the necessary machines 
and also a grant to the university to 
support the research. 

Armed with funds and typewrit- 
ers, Rowe next approached parents 
of third and fourth grade students 
for volunteers to take an eight-week 
summer course, one hour each day, 
on an experimental basis. The re- 
sponse was overwhelming and 
Rowe was deluged with requests 
from parents that their children be 
allowed to participate. 

Eventually 28 children, evenly 
divided between boys and girls and 
third and fourth graders, were se- 
lected to take the course. At the 
same time a control group of 28 
was chosen to work on spelling, 
punctuation and composition with- 
out the aid of typewriters. 

Before final selections were made 
the students were tested in reading, 
spelling, capitalization, punctua- 
tion, and word usage. Every at- 
tempt was made to select typical, 
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rather than above-average students. 

The students spent a total of 34 
working hours at their typewriters 
during the eight-week course. Each 
day they spent an hour in school, 
taking lessons for 25 minutes, then 
adjourning for a 10 minute milk 
break before resuming their places 
at the typewriters for another 25 
minutes. 

At the end of the first day more 
than half the class could type a sim- 
ple sentence without an_ error. 
Progress throughout the experiment 
was as good as, or better than, that 
usually found in a high school class. 
At the end of the eight weeks, the 
average typing speed for the class 
was 30 words per minute. Some 
students managed a consistent 60 
words in special speed tests. In both 
cases high degrees of accuracy were 
achieved. 

The typing speed achieved, which 
will allow an average student to 
turn out three times as much writ- 
ten work as was previously possible, 
intrigued Dr. Rowe, but it was only 
one facet of the experiment. 

More important in the overall 
picture was the fact that all of the 
children in the course improved 
their reading, spelling, punctuation, 
and other writing skills more than 
did children in the control group. 

Further, because their typing was 
on matters of history, geography, 
and civics, they improved their 
knowledge of these subjects too, 
showing that while learning to type 
they were also able to retain a high 
degree of comprehension of the ma- 
terial they were using. 

As Dr. Rowe pointed out, if the 
typewriter proved to be no more 
than a copying machine, its use 
would be limited. But, in this experi- 
ment at least, it showed up as a 
writing instrument used by the chil- 
dren to transcribe thoughts onto 
paper. 

Interestingly, the experiment also 
showed that learning to type might 
actually improve students’ penman- 
ship. The youngsters, Dr. Rowe 
noted, were fascinated by the clear, 
distinct perfect letters produced by 
the machines, and strove to copy 
them. As a result of this concentra- 
tion there was an actual improve- 
iment in penmanship during the ex- 
perimental period. 


Financial possibilities 
For the district interested in start- 
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Playing a piano is no easier than “playing” a typewriter, Dr. Rowe told his 










young students. Here he demonstrates the similarity in techniques. 


ing to teach typewriting at the third 
and fourth grade levels, two prob- 
lems must be faced—cost of the 
machines and, if portable electrics 
are used, cost of special wiring in- 
stallations. 

Since the latter would generally 
be done by the school custodial staff, 
costs would vary from district to dis- 
trict, but the installation is not com- 
plicated and could be carried out at 
minimum expense. 

While the machines themselves 
are not cheap their cost is far from 
prohibitive. At a special discount 
available to schools, a classroom for 
25 students could be equipped for 
$3,750. Since each such room could 
handle as many as six or seven 
classes a day, this expenditure 
would cover as many as 175 stu- 
dents per year. The machines used 
in the experiment required no re- 
pair or maintenance work, indicat- 
ing that they could probably stand 
up under several years of steady use. 

Experience with the machines in 
office situations has also indicated 


that they can produce a speed and 
accuracy almost equal to that of an 
electric standard. Because of the light 
weight and easy mobility of the 
machines, they could be used for 
both the school office and teaching 
if properly scheduled. 

Dr. Rowe feels that the experi- 
ment has proved his point: chil- 
dren who type can learn more rap- 
idly and more easily than those who 
struggle with longhand. “Certainly,” 
he says, “teach penmanship. But 
why train a child to perfect his 
handwriting and then have him so 
loaded with homework that he has 
to scrawl his way through it. With 
all of today’s written assignments, 
handwriting just isn’t fast enough.” 

Dr. Rowe adds another provoca- 
tive thought on educational automa- 
tion: “I think the adding machine 
might well speed up a child’s grasp 
of arithmetic, but I haven’t gotten 
into that—yet.” End 


For more information on teaching with a type- 
writer, circle number 874 on the Reader Service 


Card. 
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It’s why, whenever you see a good school system, 





you see a school board, an administrator and 
community leaders working in close harmony. 

It’s also why SCHOOL MANAGEMENT devotes 

so much of its effort toward establishing a common 


language for all members of the school team. 
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How to Assure Flexible, Low-Cost 
Operation in a Multi-Use 


It’s an elementary school, a high school, a civic center! 
Resourceful planning combined these much needed community 


facilities into a single project! 


Even a sloping site became an asset in designing 
this modern building to meet the diversified 
needs of the small town of Washtucna, Wash- 
ington. 

On the lowest level are the elementary school 
rooms and a 100’ x 75’ gymnasium that doubles 
as a community auditorium. A portion of the 
former school on the site was left standing and 
repaired to provide shop facilities. 


On the intermediate level are a multipurpose 
room and the library. The latter serves both 
the school and the community, while the former 
is used as the school cafeteria, as a band and 
music room and as a civic and social meeting 
place. The room is also equipped for use by 
physical education classes. And, thanks to the 
sloping site, a proscenium opening converts 


one end of the room to a stage, complete with 
curtains and lights, three feet above the gym- 
nasium where the audience is seated. 


The upper level houses the high school class- 
rooms and administrative offices. 


Such multiplicity of use often requires “‘after- 
hours” heating and ventilating in one or more 
rooms of the building. To meet this usage 
pattern, the specialist Johnson organization 
installed a pneumatic temperature control sys- 
tem that makes it possible to heat and ventilate 
only the room or rooms in use, while maintain- 
ing the unoccupied rooms at reduced economy 
temperatures. 


The Johnson System allows complete flexi- 
bility of control to meet each of the varied 
comfort requirements in the building. It assures 


(Circle number 722 for more information) 
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Heating 
School 


the best possible thermal environment for the 
youngsters in school and provides equally ideal 
conditions for other purposes. Yet it eliminates 
all needless heat waste, overlooks no opportu- 
nity to save fuel. The savings are large. 


Similar temperature control arrangements 
and large fuel savings are possible in any build- 
ing with “after-hours” heating problems. When 
you build or modernize, be sure to provide the 
superior comfort and fuel-saving advantages of 
a Johnson Pneumatic Control System. Ask 
your architect or engineer for details, or call 
in a nearby Johnson engineer. Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Direct 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON , CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 


DESIGN * MANUFACTURE «¢ INSTALLATION © SINCE 1885 
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Elementary and High School Building, Washtucna, Washington. Victor Louis 
Wulff, AIA, architect, Spokane; Lyle Marque & Associates, mechanical 
engineers, Spokane; Peter J. Young & Son, general contractors, Spokane; 
W. R. O'Rourke Co., mechanical contractor, Walla Walla. 











During school hours, a Johnson Dual Thermostat on the wall of 
each room assures ideal temperatures and proper ventilation 
throughout the building. For ‘‘after-hours'’ comfort, occupants 
simply press the thermostat button for normal heat and ventila- 
tion, while low, nighttime economy temperatures are maintained 
in all unoccupied rooms, 
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Thousands of miles of sweeping are 
built into every Holcomb PERCHERON 
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...in fact, you couldn't wear out a Percheron even if you 
swept your way from New York to San Francisco, 4 times! 


In 411 continuous miles of sweeping rough concrete, 
on our laboratory testing machine, the PERCHERON 
wore down only a scant 342”. At this rate you could 
sweep 12,000 miles and still have sweeping stock left. 


The PERCHERON is made to cut your cost of sweep- 
ing rough floors, two ways. It gets all the dirt with 
one stroke—saves labor time. It wears five times longer 
than natural brush fibers—cuts replacement costs. 


It’s made of Hypax, Holcomb’s highly durable 
synthetic fiber that is scientifically drawn and tem- 
pered to give it lasting snap and vigor. Hypax is 
impervious to water, oil, grease, and acid or alkaline 
cleaning solutions. It never clogs, mats, curls or sheds. 


Use the PERCHERON to save money on your heavy 
sweeping jobs. 


J. 1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC. 


1601 BARTH AVENUE = 


Hackensack + Dallas - 


...and for your other floor sweeping jobs, Holcomb 
makes a complete line of Hypax filled brushes. Let 
your Holcombman give you a “shirt sleeve’’ demon- 
stration on your own floors. 


HOLCOMB 
Sct ‘se 


CLEANING MATERIALS 







INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Los Angeles - Toronto 
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BLUEPRINT FOR LOCAL ACTION: 


Industry helps L. A. 


strengthen its science program 


Here’s another example of the great potential to be 
found in close cooperation between business and schools. 


e » w@ As California’s Hughes 
Aircraft Co. sees it, industry can 
perform a major service to second- 
ary education by establishing the 
value of pilot programs for which 
individual school districts lack re- 
sources. 

Industry may or may not con- 
tinue the programs it tests but, in 
either case, evaluation of the trial 
run enables schools or other com- 
munity agencies to decide whether 
the program is worth adoption by 
them and, if so, to budget for it. 

This “let’s try it out” philosophy 
has, for the past three years, steered 
Hughes into a variety of projects 
designed to supplement high school 
science and mathematics education. 
Among the projects Hughes has 
initiated, are the following: 

At a Los Angeles high school 


‘summer session in 1956, Hughes 


physicists gave a series of demon- 
stration lectures, carefully corre- 
lated with the course of study, and 
thus created the prototype of a now- 
booming classroom — enrichment 
program. 

Other local industries have since 
joined the program (SM April ’58, 
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pg. 80). In 1957-58, Hughes and 
other firms supplied the schools with 
77 speakers who gave 340 dem- 
onstration lectures to high school 
classes in physics, chemistry and 
math. 

Also in 1956, Hughes hired 10 
high school science and math teach- 
ers during summer vacation. The 


purpose was to familiarize them 
with industry’s needs. Says D. S. 
Barlow, director of engineering for 
Hughes Products Group: “How 
can a teacher know what to teach 
unless he knows how the product of 
his teaching is going to be used?” 

Hughes—and the schools—got 
an unexpected bonus from this ex- 


Two teachers employed by Hughes Aircraft during the summer of 1957, discuss 
operation of a giant digital computer with company engineer. 
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Four stuaents on a summer stuqay scnoiarsnip worked on a civil defense 
problem with a company engineer. Each student received $400 “wages” and an 
equal amount towards a college education. 


periment. The teachers wrote a 
textbook on computers which has 
since been in wide demand by other 
teachers as an instructional guide. 

Hughes has continued to hire 
teachers during the summer, having 
expanded the program to include 
college teachers and some bright 
students. About 108 were on the 
payroll this summer. Job placement 
is determined for its carryover value 
to the classroom and to other teach- 
ers (many of whom will share the 
employed teachers’ experiences vi- 
cariously through school-sponsored 
workshops this fall). 

Says L. C. Van Atta, head of 
Hughes’ office of technical informa- 
tion and education: “We make no 
effort to ‘get our money’s worth’ 
from these employees, but we have 
found that even in the first summer 
of employment we get an apprecia- 
ble return. By the second summer 
they pay their own way.” 

Adds David Randolph, Los An- 
geles City Schools’ coordinator for 
the industry-education program: “It 
has been found that the teachers re- 
turn to the classroom with a new 
perspective, require more rigorous 
work from their students and apply 
their new knowledge with an enthu- 
siasm and confidence that inspire 
their classes.” 

In 1957, 12 bright high school 
students—each on the threshold of 


his senior year—received “sum- 
mer study scholarships” at Hughes, 
which paid them $40 a week for 10 
weeks plus a $400 lump sum grant 
for college. The students were chos- 
en on recommendation of their high 
schools. 

They were put to work as a team 
to design a civil defense gaming 
model for the Los Angeles area, a 
high school project first tried by Dr. 
Ellis A. Johnson of the Operations 
Research Office in Washington, D.C. 

“They proved to us that a group 
of gifted students, furnished with 
proper background and properly 
guided, can do an adult piece of re- 
search,” says J. M. Glass, head of 
Hughes’ engineering standards of- 
fice. 

But they also proved that selec- 
tion procedures had been a shade 
casual for a team project. The stu- 
dents turned out to be unevenly 
matched as to qualities of leader- 
ship and “followership” and also as 
to emotional maturity. Additionally, 
Hughes executives discovered that 
to supply the proper background 
and guidance took a colossal amount 
of time. 

It is now their opinion that: for- 
mal instruction is a function of the 
school, not an industrial laboratory, 
and that youngsters might make 
greater progress working as individ- 
uals in such a laboratory. These 


Teachers return 


opinions have shaped the programs 
Hughes is now supporting. 

This year, Hughes supplied $3,- 
000 in support of a program initi- 
ated by the newly-formed Com- 
mittee for Advanced Science Train- 
ing, a group directed by seven fac- 
ulty members of Los Angeles-area 
universities and headed by the Un- 
versity of Southern California’s Dr. 
Harry Sobel. 

As in the previous year, high 
schools recommended top students. 
After personal interviews, CAST 
chose 15, awarding 12 of them 
$250 summer scholarships and ac- 
cepting three others without stipend. 

(“This was a mistake,” Dr. Sobel 
says. “Even though those three did 
not need the money, they inter- 
preted their different status as in- 
ferior, and one quit.”’) 

These students were assigned di- 
rectly to assist senior research work- 
ers in various hospital, university 
and industrial laboratories. One was 
responsible for “a little piece” of a 
continuing project on cardiac hyper- 
trophy. Another studied the effect of 
hormones on metabolism. A third 
specialized in marine zoology. 

Of the two who went to Hughes’ 
chemistry labs, one learned to oper- 
ate an electron microscope and the 
other worked on the synthesis of 
materials to be used in the control 
of microwaves. Happily reports Sen- 
ior Chemist Dr. R. A. Spurr: “Fears 
that they’d be a nuisance were un- 
founded. In fact, they actually 
helped.” 

A symposium, open to the pub- 
lic, was scheduled for mid-Septem- 
ber, at which time each of the 
CAST scholars read papers on their 
summer research projects. 

Remembering its 1957 opinion 
that formal instruction is a function 
of the schools .and that, to quote 
Van Atta, “our role is to back them 
up rather than take over their jobs,” 
Hughes has joined with several oth- 
er organizations for still another ex- 
periment in secondary education. 

This time the locale is The 
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to the classroom with new enthusiasm 





Thacher School (a private school 
for boys) in Ojai, Calif. The pilot 
program, which is slated to get un- 
derway in the summer of ’59, if it 
can be financed, will offer 25 gifted 
students a concentrated seven- 
week dose of “Satellite Observa- 
tions.” 

Personnel from the California In- 
stitute of Technology will plan and 
guide morning classroom instruc- 
tion on radio, optics, trajectory cal- 
culations, etc. Hughes will supply 
guidance and equipment for an aft- 
ernoon program in which the morn- 
ing’s formal instruction will be ap- 
plied to planet and satellite observa- 
tion. 

Estimated cost of the program is 
$25,000. California’s Helms Foun- 
dation has pledged half, and match- 
ing funds have been sought from 
the National Science Foundation. 
As of this writing, however, the 
NSF has not decided whether to 
support the program, since to make 
a grant to a secondary school would 
depart from established policy and 
set a precedent. 

Why is Hughes putting so much 
effort into programs for education? 
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Two students learned about measurement of electrical properties of materials 


at low temperatures in the company’s atomic physics department. Other students 
did research work in hospitals, university laboratories. 


Answer: Long-term self-interest. 

Naturally, Hughes wouldn’t mind 
turning up a genius who’d make the 
company $1 million, but the firm 
is more than willing to settle for 
manpower capable of carrying for- 
ward already-initiated projects. 

Says Joseph Cryden of the ad- 
vanced studies staff: “When we 
realized that technical education 
was falling behind industry’s needs, 
we also recognized that this would 
react adversely on us. So we're try- 
ing to do something about it.” 

Adds Dr. Spurr: “A very effec- 
tive intangible force is the fact that 
a lot of us have been teachers and 
get enormous satisfaction out of 
contacts with educators and educa- 
tional problems.” 

Sums up Van Atta: “At Hughes 
we have the really precious. com- 
modity—technical personnel, scien- 
tific know-how and facilities. We 
think we have an obligation to 
share them. 

“We are convinced that most 
technically oriented companies will 
see the need of participating in 
such programs. What each does 
will be for the good of all.” 
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: Cli d send today f 
UPON: Clip an 
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United States Steel 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


City 
Shall we send your architect a COPY’ 


Proud new school} 


About that beautiful new school you are planning 
to build: Wouldn’t proven, precision-made steel 
wall panels and other integrated building compo- 
nents save trouble and lots of time? Wouldn’t easily 
movable interior partitions be desirable at some 
future date when space rearrangement or expansion 
is necessary? Wouldn’t permanently colorful exte- 
rior steel walls save you money? 

You bet they would! You can have all these 
benefits—and more—in your next school! American 
Bridge Division, U. S. Steel, working with your 
architect, will provide sturdy, permanently colorful 
steel modular wall panels and other integrated 


building components to meet your community’s 
educational requirements. 


Quick! ... but high quality, too! All precision- 
made USS AmBridge Modular Schools like this one 
near Cleveland, Ohio, are erected in weeks, saving 
valuable construction time and assuring early occu- 
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pancy. Built in weeks, high-quality AmBridge Mod- 
ular Schools assure life-long, unexcelled service for 
your community. 

Ask your architect. Architects have found that the 
modern lines of AmBridge Modular Schools blend 
well with the existing architectural atmosphere. 
Whether you need a new school or an addition, 
your architect can accommodate all of your aes- 
thetic and educational needs with AmBridge Modu- 
lar School Components. Suggest that he contact us 
for more information. American Bridge specialists 
will be glad to supply him with all the technical 
data he needs. 

In order to assure quality construction, experi- 
enced American Bridge crews will erect all AmBridge 
Modular School Components: Our half century of 
experience in this field is your assurance of com- 
plete, lasting satisfaction. 

USS and AmBridge are registered trademarks 
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Designed by J. Trevor Guy, A.I.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 








‘!a lesson for you? 





THE PICTURES: 


EARLY BIRDS—Left: This picture was taken in 
August. On September 2, the boys probably weren’t 
nearly so anxious to get inside their new AmBridge 
Modular School. But, once in, they'll find that lots 
of natural light, color and modern beauty will help 
make learning a little easier for them. 


AIS FOR ATTRACTIVE—Below left: The beauty 
of this AmBridge Modular School will always 
remain because the weather-tight, vermin-proof 
walls are made of durable steel. Permanent panels 
eliminate extensive refinishing and frequent clean- 
ing. Modular construction makes expansion of this 
school a simple matter. 


B IS FOR BRIGHT—Below center: A comfortable 
teacher's room—typical of the auxiliary features 
easily incorporated in any USS AmBridge Modular 
School. Interiors come in 16 colors. 


C 1S FOR CHEERFUL—Below right: Everyday is 
a bright day in this pleasant, well-lighted class- 
room . . . a natural environment for study. Since 
steel partitions don’t support roof, the room size 
can be changed easily at any later date. 
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For today’s crisis in Science 


...an ADVANCED 
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Why do so many children dislike arithmetic? Why is it 
that many really good students depart from school 
ill-equipped to meet the demands of our scientific 
society? Considering questions such as these, the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company has developed 
a new, advanced approach to the teaching of arith- 
metic. Based on the studies of Dr. Howard F. Fehr, 
lal -tofe Moh Miu Ol olel sii al meol ME -tolaullale Mol Maehilulelifa 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, the techniques 
involve the use of classroom calculators. Results have 
shown that calculator-assisted classes are more pro- 
ficient, comprehend more and, perhaps most important 
of all, enjoy arithmetic more. The nature and phi- 
losophy of calculator teaching are clearly stated in 
Monroe’s new booklet: ‘Arithmetic Minus Mystery 
Equals Understanding.” For a competent understand- 
ing of the problems of arithmetic teaching, send for 
your free. copy today: Educational Department, 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Orange, 
New Jersey. 


X J for CALCULATING 


ADDING, ACCOUNTING 
DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


(Circle number 724 for more information) 
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> THOUGHT STARTERS 


A monthly review of ideas, new products and helpful hints 


aig og saves 
money for Ohio board 


The Beaver Local Board of Educa- 
tion in Columbiana County, Ohio, re- 
duced cost of janitor services in its 
schools by 20% when it let the work 
out on contract instead of hiring jani- 
tors on a standard salary basis. 

In 1957 the board adopted a pro- 
posal to hire the janitor on a contrac- 
tual basis whereby duties are specified 
in keeping with state department re- 
quirements in Ohio. The board felt 
that a contract might attract better 
janitors; it allows the janitor to “sub- 
contract” part of the duties to some 
other member of the family or other 
responsible person when the principal 
contractee is called elsewhere. 

The affected schools have 625 stu- 
dents in seven elementary grades, 19 
teachers and a full-time principal. 
Twenty classrooms, one cafeteria and 
one kitchen comprise the building fa- 
cilities. In addition to building clean- 
ing and maintenance, janitor duties 
include upkeep of grounds. 

It cost the board $5,600 for janitor 
services before the work was let un- 
der a contract for one year. Cost has 
been reduced to less than $4,500. 


— paper plates 
eliminate costly installation 
The well-known cafeteria tray and 


the dishwashing that goes with it are 


things of the past at the Spring Lake, 
Mich., elementary school, where par- 
titioned paper plates are used to serve 
lunch-time meals to the students. 

The plates hold all of the food for a 
meal, except on days when soup is 
served. Meat and potatoes are com- 
fortably contained in the largest par- 
titioned area, while vegetables and 
dessert are each neatly separated in 
the two smaller sections. 

Four hundred and twenty-five chil- 
dren are fed daily at the school, and 
in 40 minutes the entire lunch period 
is over with all the paper plates dis- 
posed of in an incinerator. One stu- 
dent helper handles the disposal op- 
eration. 

Superintendent J. E. Holmes of 
Spring Lake instituted the use of par- 
titioned plates when the district’s new 
elementary school was built. In addi- 
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tion to speeding up the lunch hour 
considerably, the system does away 
with all investment in dishwashing 
equipment and the necessity of pick- 
ing up, cleaning and stacking dishes 
and trays. 

For more information on partitioned paper 


plates, circle number 903 on the Reader Service 
Card. 





Man smart, 
woman smarter 


“Man smart but woman smart- 
er,” a Calypso song in vogue a 
year ago, may well be true, at 
least at the high school level. 

A survey made in Minnesota 
of valedictorians in the state’s 
public, private and _ parochial 
high schools showed that of 635 
valedictorians, 436—better than 
two of every three—were girls. 
In the public schools there were 
392 female valedictorians com- 
pared to 179 males. The private 
and parochial school valedictori- 
ans included 44 girls and just 20 
boys. 

The Minneapolis Tribune, in 
reporting the survey, expressed 
the opinion that this did not 
necessarily prove that girls pos- 
sess more native ability than boys 
—but the paper presented no 
evidence on this score. 











— steps to 
school progress 


A group of school superintendents 
from 33 different cities, meeting at a 
three week conference at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, drew up 
a seven point plan to improve the 
quality of the nation’s education. 

The items, worthy of consideration 
by all administrators and citizens, were 
as follows: 


1. Every child should have a ca- 
pable and inspiring teacher to moti- 
vate the development of intellec- 
tual, physical, moral and _ social 
strengths. 

2. Schools need teachers with 
strong academic backgrounds and 
an understanding of childhood de- 


velopment, to lift the level of edu- 
cation. 

3. Repeated evaluations should be 
made to insure pupil progress, 
proper budgeting and _ effective 
teaching. 

4. Communities have the respon- 
sibility of financing and partici- 
pating in programs to improve 
instruction. 

5. Only adequate finances can in- 
sure good education. 

6. Better education depends on co- 
operation between the schools and 
the citizens. 

7. Better guidance programs from 
kindergarten through high school 
are badly needed. 


hen program 
conducted outside 


The entire professional staff of the 
Lawndale, Calif., school district has 
embarked on a unique program of in- 
service training which, after only one 
experience, has brought enthusiastic 
reaction in a field which teachers 
often look upon as a “necessary evil,” 
reports James R. Orr, principal of the 
district’s Franklin D. Roosevelt school. 

Through the district administration 
a mountain summer camp was re- 
served for a week-end. This made it 
possible to take teachers out of their 
everyday surroundings and _ place 
them in a restful, resort-like atmos- 
phere. The results were amazing. 
Teachers, principals, administrators, 
and board members—with their fam- 
ilies—engaged in many recreational as 
well as in-service activities with en- 
thusiasm and genuine interest. 

The major objective was profes- 
sional growth, but time was devoted 
to activities where everyone could re- 
lax and get to “know” persons who 
had been teaching in one of the dis- 
trict’s several schools. 

For several weeks prior to the camp, 
committees composed of teachers, 
principals and district office personnel 
planned the week-end program. 

It was decided that major empha- 
sis for the in-service training program 
would be in areas of science: nature 
study, astronomy, and conservation. 
In addition, another topic was added 
on the use of maps and globes. 

Specialists were obtained in these 
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FLOOR STAINS 


get this helpful 

booklet for your 

maintenance 
men! 


Here’s a booklet your maintenance 
men will find invaluable day after day 
... Saving time ... saving trouble ... 
saving expensive floors. It tells bow to 
remove stains from all types of floors. 
The methods are easy to understand, 
directions are simple to follow. It tells 
what to do, what to avoid. Cleaning 
materials are described and complete 
directions for their use given. 


This complete and useful handbook 
has been needed for years. Now it is 
yours free on request. There is no ob- 
ligation. Mail coupon below or write 
us on your letterhead today. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES 





HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana 


C) Please send my copy of the handbook, 
“How to Remove Stains from Floors.” 


C0 I'd like to see your representative soon. 
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CITY STATE 
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fields to lead the various groups. A 
forest ranger, two instructors from a 
nature and conservation school, an 
astronomer from the Griffith Observa- 
tory in Los Angeles, and a repre- 
sentative from a map company all do- 
nated their time. 

The following is the program which 
was established for the two day camp 
conference: 


Saturday: 

7:30 A.M. Departure from district 

11:00 A.M. Arrival at camp 

12:00 Noon Lunch 

12:45 P.M. Recreation—volley- 
ball, baseball, hiking, 
bridge, etc. 

2:30 P.M. In-service sessions: 
Section 1—Map and 
globe demonstration 
Section !l—Nature 
study: 

Group I|—Nature walk 
(botany) 

Group Il—Nature walk 
(geology) 

Group IIl—Nature 
walk (animal life) 

4:00 P.M. Recreation (same as 
above) 

5:15P.M. Dinner 

6:00 P.M. In-service session—as- 
tronomy 

7:00 P.M. Evening activities— 
Group singing, cards, 
square dancing 

9:30 P.M. Evening snack 

Sunday: 

7:00 A.M. Reveille 

7:30 A.M. Breakfast 

8:15 A.M. Devotional services 

8:45 A.M. Recreation (same as 
Saturday 

10:00 A.M. In-service sessions: 
Section 1—Map and 
globe demonstration 
Section !l—Conserva- 
tion of resources: 
Group 1—Nature walk 
Group II—Nature walk 
Group Ill—Nature 
walk 

11:00 A.M. Clean up and pack 

11:30 A.M. Lunch 

1:00 P.M. Departure for home 


In planning a conference of this na- 
ture a few things should be kept in 
mind Principal Orr says. The camp 
should be held early in the school 
year. This can start the year off with 
morale at a high pitch. Teachers, new 
and returning, will become acquainted 
earlier and, above all, new ideas can 
be put into immediate practice. Seri- 
ous consideration should be given to 
having a separate program for those 
children who are present. Selection of 
an adequate camp is extremely im- 
portant. The camp can seriously limit 





the type of program. It is also impor- 
tant to have the camp as near as pos- 
sible so that traveling time does not 
unduly take away from program time. 
Teacher participation in planning all 
phases of the program is of the ut- 
most importance. 


oom now 
grounds for expulsion 


Failure to be diligent in study— 
more commonly known as goofing-off 
—may be grounds for expulsion from 
Monterey County, Calif., schools, ac- 
cording to an official opinion issued 
by the county counsel’s office. 

This may give educators a power- 
ful weapon to combat student leth- 
argy and misbehavior. 

It was held that such student mis- 
conduct can have a far-reaching de- 
moralizing effect on classmates and 
teachers. 

In the past except for efforts to 
cajole, discipline or “motivate” such 
problem cases, teachers have had no 
way of removing these disrupting 
pupils. 

Bert Lindsley, deputy county coun- 
sel, held that failure to keep up 
grades comes under the definition of 
misconduct, the general term under 
which suspension or expulsion may be 
ordered in California. The student, he 
said, is not fulfilling his duties and, 
hence, the privilege of school attend- 
ance is forfeit. 

He also emphasized that poor 
grades in themselves would not con- 
stitute grounds for expulsion. The 
students who make no attempt to 
study are the ones the rule is aimed 
at weeding out. 


a qualifications 
found to be lacking 


How well qualified are the science 
teachers in your district? Two recent- 
ly-completed state-wide surveys seem 
to show that in many areas science 
teachers lack much of the training 
necessary to inspire students to con- 
tinue in that line of endeavor. 

In Minnesota, a survey taken by 
the University of Minnesota showed 
that the state’s mathematics and sci- 
cence teachers were only “moderately 
well qualified” in the subjects they 
teach. 

The Minnesota survey revealed that 
many teachers have no more than the 
very minimum requirements in their 
subjects and that far fewer have taken 
what would be considered a “desire- 
able” number of course credits in their 
particular fields. 

In mathematics, for instance, it was 
found that more than 13% of the 
state’s teachers lacked even minimum 
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qualifications in their subject, while 
almost 40% had less than the de- 
sired minimum number of course 
credits. 

The survey also revealed that in 
many instances persons better quali- 
fied to teach mathematics and science 
than those holding these positions 
were not teaching the subject in their 
schools. 

In Ohio, a survey completed by 
Dr. Charles Koelsche of Toledo Uni- 
versity, showed that most general sci- 
ence teachers in the state lack the 
broad training necessary to inspire 
their pupils to seek further courses in 
specialized science fields. 

He found that the highest propor- 
tion of properly-trained teachers was 
in schools with 500 or more students, 
where science teachers could work in 
that field exclusively. 

Dr. Koelsche concluded from his 
survey that in order to obtain enough 
fully qualified science teachers, 
schools will have to set specialists’ 
salaries starting at $7,000 to $8,000 a 
year. The average salary of the science 
teachers he interviewed was_ just 
$4,900. 





Where to look 


The annual report of the Los 
Angeles city schools includes this 
tip for school districts now ac- 
celerating their efforts to identify 
the gifted: 

“Children who are blind or 
partially sighted, crippled or del- 
icate, deaf or hard of hearing 
may often be overlooked in the 
search for those of superior men- 
tal ability. 

“A survey of such pupils in 
our schools revealed that about 
one out of every 20 of such phys- 
ically handicapped pupils was 
qualified for inclusion in this 
group.” 

An IQ of 130 or higher was 
the measure used. 











Test Pennsylvania buses 
for carbon monoxide 


Pennsylvania state police conducted 
rigid carbon monoxide detection tests 
on 8,000 school buses during the 
month of August. The tests were the 
result of a new safety program insti- 
tuted by the state bureau of highway 
safety. 

The tests were conducted with a 
scientific carbon monoxide testing in- 
strament introduced to 200 state po- 
lice and state officials. The instrument, 
manufactured by Mine Safety Appli- 
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ances Co. of Pittsburgh, is so sensi- 
tive that it can measure the amount 
of carbon monoxide in_ cigarette 
smoke. 

Pennsylvania is believed to be the 
only state which has set up an official 
program of this type for school bus 
safety. 

“Although we have one of the fin- 
est inspection systems in the country, 
this step was taken to eliminate any 
possibility of ill effects to school chil- 
dren from even the slightest trace of 
carbon monoxide fumes seeping into 
the interior of a school bus,” O. D. 
Shipley, director of the state safety 
bureau, said. 

In the tests bus engines were oper- 
ated in a properly ventilated garage 
for 20 to 30 minutes with all win- 
dows closed. Air samples inside the 
bus were taken by inserting a thin 
copper tube through small openings at 
the front and rear of the vehicle. 

The air samples were drawn into 
the tester by means of a rubber suc- 
tion bulb. The hand-held instrument 
is equipped with a sensitive detector 
tube. If carbon monoxide is present, 
the contents of the tube turn green. 
The amount of carbon monoxide pres- 
ent is indicated by the intensity of 
the green color. A color scale mounted 
beside the detector is compared with 
color of the chemicals in the tube to 
establish the percentage of carbon 
monoxide present in the sample. 

Mr. Shipley said some of the state’s 
8,000 school buses have been in serv- 
ice as long as eight years. 


a policies 
put in writing 

Discontent over promotion poli- 
cies, or lack of them, in the Denver, 
Colo., school system, will be greatly 
tempered this fall by new written 
standards. 

The standards were compiled by the 
school employees council and ap- 
proved by Superintendent Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer after a three year study. 

The new policies replace older, 
mostly unwritten and misunderstood, 
ones. These have resulted in charges 
of favoritism and subjective reasoning 
on the part of school administrators. 

The new policies call for candidates 
interested in promotion to seek it out, 
rather than waiting to be asked, as in 
the past. A minimum of five years ex- 
perience in the Denver system is neces- 
sary before promotion. 

Other criteria adopted in the new 
statement include: 

Scholastic background must be “of 
a quality and nature advantageous to 
the position desired.” 

The candidate must be recommend- 


ed by someone in a position to judge 
his administrative ability. 

He must have contributed to the 
school program through “committee 
service, professional publications or 
advanced training and by participation 
in professional organizations.” 

The administration is to outline 
areas of study to qualify for specific 
positions. 

Promotions should be made from 
within when possible. 

Employees may submit letters and 
documents relative to personal back- 
ground and experience. 

A suggestion that openings be listed 
at regular intervals was turned down 
by the superintendent because school 
officials felt such a list would be im- 
possible to compile. They pointed out 
that one opening often leads to several 
others because of the “moving up” 
process. 





Memories 


Graduates of Nutley, N. J., High 
School will have a permanent re- 
minder of “those good old school 
days.” 

Each student is being given a 45 
RPM recording of the sounds of 
special events—the ninth grade 
prom, the opening of the senior 
play and other moments to remem- 
ber—as part of their senior class 
yearbook. 

The record slips into a special 
envelope in the yearbook. 











ent heating 
experiment to start 


Two new schools in Utica, Mich., 
scheduled for occupancy this fall, will 
use electric space heating systems in- 
stead of conventional oil or gas. The 
success of the heating plan will be 
studied throughout the area by dis- 
tricts looking for possible ways to cut 
costs. 

The electric heaters saved money in 
construction costs but will be more ex- 
pensive to operate. However the board 
estimates that it will take 30 years to 
consume the installation saving. Each 
classroom will have its own adjustable 
heater. 

The feature that sold the Utica sys- 
tem on electric heating was elimina- 
tion of the boiler room. This has been 
replaced by a classroom, giving each 
building 13 instead of 12 as had been 
planned. “An extra classroom means a 
lot in these days of swelling enroll- 
ments,” Superintendent Fred M. At- 
kinson said. “That’s one reason other 
districts are so interested in what we’re 
doing.” 
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NEW SICO 2800-BENCH-10-TABLE UNIT 





An integral kneeling bench is available 
as an accessory for Parochial schools. 





Now you can convert any multi-purpose 
room to a lecture hall, audio-visual, cafe- 
teria or gymnasium and back again in 
minutes. The 2800 is quality engineered 
like all Sico System components: 14 gauge 
zinc lustron-plated steel chassis, melamine 
plastic school top, no locks, levers, or 
latches—all at an amazingly low price! 


(Circle number 733 for more information) 
















For further information on the Sico 2800 
write to... 
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MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, INC. 
5215 Eden Avenue So., Dept. 505 
Minneapolis 24, Minnesota 
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HOW YOUR TOWN CAN PROVIDE 
Scholarships for needy children 


Here’s what Fall River did to give its deserving students 
the opportunity to get a higher education. Your community 
can copy it — if your people care. 


a = @ Last November a young op- 
tometrist named Irving Fradkin ran 
for election to the school committee 
of Fall River, Mass. A major plank 
in his platform called for the crea- 
tion of a community scholarship 
fund to assure deserving students a 
chance for higher education. 

Dr. Fradkin lost the election, but 
he kept his campaign promise. The 
result is a remarkable community 
organization—the Citizen’s Schol- 
arship Foundation—whose adroit 
combination of practicality and 
idealism deserves national atten- 
tion. 

Fall River is a moderately large 
city (pop. 112,000) on the southern 
coast of Massachusetts. Once the 
nation’s busiest textile center, with 
more than 110 mills, the city is to- 
day in a severe economic slump. 
Only three mills remain open, and 
unemployment is dangerously high. 

Even in prosperity, education be- 
yond high school had been impossi- 
ble for most Fall River citizens. Col- 
lege tuitions were prohibitively high, 
though some students did get train- 
ing in nursing schools, junior col- 
leges and the state university. With 
the slump, despite a handful of 
scholarships offered by the PTA 
and other local groups, the number 
of students who put in a bid for 
higher education dwindled toward 
a vanishing-point. . 

Now, in less than a year, this 
trend has been sharply reversed. 
Response to the newly-created 
foundation, which opened its first 
drive last February, was surprising 
—not only from the community 
(which subscribed over $4,000), 
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but also from the students them- 
selves. Applications were submit- 
ter by 63 seniors, four times as 
many as applied to any of the or- 
ganizational scholarship programs. 
Nearly two dozen students partici- 
pated directly in fund-raising ac- 
tivities. 

Twenty-four scholarships (see 
SM, Aug. ’58) ranging from $50 to 
$300 (equal to the largest scholar- 
ships ever given in Fall River) 
were awarded in a gala presentation 
ceremony last June. “Fifty dollars 
may not seem like very much,” Dr. 
Fradkin notes, “but it is one-third 
the cost of a nursing course. A $100 
scholarship is 100% of the tuition 
of our state colleges.” Many of the 
scholarships are scheduled to be re- 
newed in the same amounts for 
three more years. 

Hope created by the foundation 
has even percolated down to the 
earlier grades. School guidance of- 
ficers are advising students to pre- 
pare for higher education—advice 
which would have been highly un- 
realistic a year ago. And school 
Officials expect a quick increase in 
enrollments for college-preparatory 
courses. 

What worked the magic? Obvi- 
ously the students desired higher 
education. Now, quite simply, the 
money is available. Most impor- 
tant, it is available to Fall River 
students now. With a little effort it 
can be available in any community 
next year. 

A key factor is the scope of the 
foundation. A community enter- 
prise in the truest sense, it makes 
scholarships available to graduates 


individual 


of all the city’s schools, private and 
parochial as well as public. And, 
whereas most scholarship programs 
aim at sending top students to four- 
year colleges, the foundation invites 
applications from any student in the 
upper half of his class, headed for 
any sort of accredited higher educa- 
tion, including trade and vocational 
training. 

Funds for the community scholar- 
ships are raised in three ways: 
from individuals, from groups and 
from repayments by scholarship 
winners. 

Central to the plan are $1-a-year 
memberships, from 
which nearly all the foundation’s 
income was derived the first year. 
Each citizen of Greater Fall River 
(the city, plus four nearby town- 
ships) was asked to join. Several 
means of soliciting memberships 
were tried, with varying success: 


® Direct invitation: Many individ- 
uals took books of membership 
cards and urged their personal 
friends to sign up. This system was 
extremely effective, but slow: it 
seems virtually impossible to cover 
a large city by this means alone. 


= House-to-house canvassing: So- 
merset, one of the small townships, 
found this system miraculously suc- 
cessful. During a single day, desig- 
nated as SOS (Support Our Scholar- 
ships) Day, a team of students and 
adults approached roughly 75% 
of the 2,000 families, asking each 
family for a single membership. 
They took in $1,000. 

For a larger city, such as Fall 
River itself, this system proved 
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much too cumbersome. Current 
plans are to use it this year only in 
the small townships. 


® Bank and post office day: For one 
entire day, members of the Council 
of Women’s Organizations sold 
memberships from poster-decorated 
booths in banks and post offices. 
They had moderate success. 


® Collections through organizations: 
A large number of organizations— 
unions and businesses, ethnic and 
religious groups, and a variety of 
clubs and associations—conducted 
membership drives within their own 
lists. The foundation assisted with 
posters and speakers, and the drives 
were generally effective. 

One highlight: The Globe Rubber 
Thread Manufacturing Co. author- 
ized its foreman to offer foundation 
memberships to its 219 employees. 
In just five minutes per shift, he 
signed on 219 members. Company 
President Thomas Rodgers then 
matched his men with a personal 
subscription of $219. 


= Cap and gown day: To wind up 
its 1958 campaign, the foundation 
arranged with local merchants to set 
up booths manned by students in 
caps and gowns, at favorable sites 
inside their stores. From these 
booths, shoppers were invited to buy 
memberships in the foundation. 
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Money can be raised to send all of a town’s 





This system was very successful 
and will become the basis for an ex- 
panded effort this year. Thought is 
being given to the possibility of ap- 
proaching customers on sidewalks, 
rather than in stores, and of sup- 
plementing the membership drive 
with a coin-in-the-can collection. 


@ In-school collections: “Students 
buy insurance in school every year 
against accidents and sickness,” Dr. 
Fradkin points out. “Why not let 
them insure their own chances for 
a higher education?” 

To help them, a plan is now be- 
ing discussed to collect foundation 
membership dues of 25¢ a week for 
four weeks from students in the 
eighth through 12th grades, and of 
10¢ a week for five weeks from 
students in lower grades. All such 
memberships would be voluntary. 


= Merchants for scholarship day: 
Every year, Fall River merchants 
hold a special Fall River Day, high- 
lighted by raffles with store mer- 
chandise as prizes. Foundation of- 
ficials hope to persuade the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to convert this 
into a Merchants for Scholarship 
Day. Drawings would be based on 
numbered fund membership cards, 
with prizes donated by merchants. 

Separate from these individual 
memberships, foundation officials 


Support for the Fall River scholarship 
campaign came from many nationally. 
known figures. Among those respond- 
ing were President Eisenhower, (see 
left), Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. James 
Killian and Massachusetts’ governor 
and two senators. 


see a wide-open field for group con- 
tributions. These would be sums of 
money raised annually by local 
groups and turned over to the foun- 
dation for disposition. Each such 
contribution would be named for 
the donor and listed as a compo- 
nent of the community scholarship 
fund. Each contributing group 
would appoint a member to the 
foundation’s board of directors. 

The scholarships themselves, how- 
ever, would be presented to students 
in the name of the foundation. 
Thus, while the donating group 
would receive recognition, the stu- 
dent would still receive his scholar- 
ship from the community. 

Half-a-dozen organizations—in- 
cluding Knights of Columbus, B’nai 
B’rith and the youth organization of 
the YMCA—have expressed defi- 
nite interest in making such contri- 
butions. At least a dozen more are 
expected during the 1958-59 cam- 
paign. And not all will be under or- 
ganizational names: at least one 
will be a memorial to a community 
spiritual leader. 

Finally, in ‘future years, income 
to the foundation will be bolstered 
by repayments from _ scholarship 
winners. The scholarships are of 
course, given free and clear. There 
is no demand for repayment. Win- 
ners are expected, however, to feel 
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deserving students to college 


a moral obligation to see that others 
enjoy the same opportunity. 

Essential to all these fund-raising 
activities is constant and effective 
publicity. Last February, Fall River 
Mayor John Arruda proclaimed the 
campaign’s kickoff week as Scholar- 
ship Week. The Fall River Herald- 
News and local radio and television 
stations plugged the drive. Local 
businesses contributed full-page 
newspaper ads. Civic and school 
officials, and the presidents of many 
organizations, lent their names. A 
speakers bureau was set up, through 
which students and adults addressed 
a number of local groups. 

At the same time, Dr. Fradkin 
engineered a special publicity cam- 
paign, which he describes as “work- 
ing from the outside in.” Calling the 
Fall River plan to the attention of 
educational leaders across the na- 
tion, he inspired write-ups in news- 
papers as far from Fall River as 
Indiana and Texas. Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt became a charter mem- 
ber, followed by the governor and 
both senators of Massachusetts, the 
state commissioner of education 
and President Eisenhower’s scien- 
tific advisor, Dr. James Killian. A 
congratulatory telegram from the 
President himself arrived just in 
time for the drive’s kickoff meeting. 


Scholarships for whom 

The thorniest problem facing the 
foundation this first year was de- 
vising a system for awarding the 


_ scholarships. The awards had to be 


absolutely impartial, and had to 
strike a fair balance in weighing 
each applicant’s financial situation, 
scholastic prowess and __ tuition 
needs. School officials helped de- 
vise a point-rating system which 
solved this program. __ 

Briefly, the point system works 
this way: The applicant reports his 
family’s total annual income. From 
this amount, standard deductions 
are made for each dependent, and 
a graduated percentage of the re- 
maining income is assumed to be 
available for the applicant’s higher 
education. He is also assumed to 
have earned a standard amount 
through summer work, and any 
other scholarships he may have won 
are taken into consideration. 
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The applicant’s anticipated ex- 
penses are then computed, with 
standard allowances for clothing 
and miscellaneous expenses. The 
difference between these expenses 
and the amount already available 
to him is then reckoned in points. 

To this “score” are added points 
based on the applicant’s grade av- 
erage, his IQ (non-college-prepara- 
tory students only) and his achieve- 
ments in extra-curricular activities 
and outside employment. In all, an 
applicant can score up to 45 points 
for need, 35 for scholastic standing, 
five for extra-curricular activities 
and five for employment. Up to 10 
additional points may be added at 
the committee’s discretion to recog- 
nize a family’s “extreme or emer- 
gency financial circumstances.” 
(For a full explanation of the Fall 
River point system, circle number 
873 on the Reader Service Card.) 

These ratings are evaluated care- 
fully by the judging committee. To 
guard against any possible preju- 
dice, the names of applicants and 
their schools are known only to the 
chairman. For the rest of the com- 
mittee, applications are identified 
only by numbers until all final de- 
cisions have been reached. 

There it is—the Fall River plan. 
By its very nature, it must be pow- 
ered by laymen outside the educa- 
tional system. Yet the schools can 
help. For example: 


® Classroom collections will let stu- 
dents lead the community to in- 
dividual membership. 

@ The teachers’ association can lead 
local groups by making a contribu- 
tion in its own name. 

@ Teachers and students can join 
the speakers bureau. 

@Art classes can make posters. 

# Homemaking classes can serve re- 
freshments at membership rallies. 
® The scholarships can be explained 
at junior and senior assemblies. 

= English teachers can assign es- 
says on the value of scholarships. 
= School mimeograph and duplicat- 
ing facilities can be made available. 


The first step, of course, is to let 
your community know that the Fall 
River plan exists—that it works 
there—and that it can work in your 
community too. End 
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Bausch & Lomb 


SCHOOL VISION 
TESTER 


Speeds your 
visual health program 


Good vision is vital to scholastic 
achievement. The Bausch & 
Lomb School Vision Tester pro- 
vides fast, reliable measurement 
of visual performance—identi- 
fies the 4 out of 10 pupils in need 
of visual attention—makes pos- 
sible a complete, streamlined 
visual health program. 
Compact, easily portable, the 
instrument requires only 2 x 2 
feet of space on a small table 
near an electrical outlet. 
Complete range of profes- 
sionally approved Massachusetts 
type tests administered by one 
person in 2 minutes. No previ- 
ous experience required. Write 
for illustrated brochure H-629: 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Dept. V-7, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Included 


with brochure : 

Professionally approved 5” x7” 
plastic Classroom Vision Demon- 
strator for school nurse teachers. 





BAUSCH 6 LOMB 
V7 : 
v 


(Circle number 701 for more information) 
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How many custodians 
do you need? 


Here’s a straightforward method of controlling custodial cost that 


will save money and improve your custodians’ morale. 


Editor’s Note: This is the first in a 
series of “how-to” articles covering 
school maintenance. This series is 
based on a remarkable service sup- 
plied by the office of Carl W. & R. T. 
Clark, A.I.A., Syracuse, N. Y., archi- 
tects, for their clients. At the comple- 
tion of each of their school building 
projects, they supply the district with 
a “Maintenance and Operations Man- 
val.” The manual not only covers all 
general aspects of proper maintenance 
but is individually tailored to the spe- 
cific school involved. School Manage- 
ment feels particularly fortunate in be- 
ing able to bring you this example of 
purposeful and practical research. 


a se oln a well-run school dis- 
trict, when costs are properly allo- 
cated and budgeted, school main- 
tenance eats up about 5% of the 
district’s annual budget. Unfortu- 
nately, few districts know how to 
determine the true costs of this es- 
sential work, and they are thus un- 
able to compare their practices with 
this nationally accepted figure. 

But failure to properly cost-ac- 
count maintenance has an even 
more important aspect than ability 
to make a comparison. Without it, 
a district can do little to reduce its 
costs—particularly in the area of 
custodial expense—and has no 
yardstick by which to evaluate 
whether to buy less-costly or more- 
costly materials when it builds or re- 
builds a school. 


Watch custodial costs 


Naturally, the cost of mainte- 
nance will vary somewhat from dis- 
trict to district depending upon a 
number of variables. But one con- 
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stant, labor costs, will almost always 
represent a major chunk of this 5% 
figure. For example, examine these 
figures from a well-operated school 
district in central New York: The 
annual budget was $616,000. Total 
maintenance costs were $29,500— 
somewhat under 5%. Of this figure, 
custodial costs were $19,600, but 
only about $2,000 was allocated to 
custodial supplies. In other words, 
custodial labor cost $17,500. 

To put it another way, 90% of 
custodial costs were labor itself. 

Obviously, even in a small dis- 
trict like this, custodial labor is a 
fruitful area for potential saving. 


How many custodians 
are needed? 

Many rule of thumb “yardsticks” 
are advanced in determining custo- 
dial requirements of a building. All 
of them state that adjustments must 
be made for local conditions and 
there is considerable variance in 
them. Some of these “yardsticks” are 
listed below: 


1. Square feet—10,000 to 20,- 
000 per custodian 

2. Rooms—eight to 12 per 
custodian 

3. Teachers—five to 14 per 
custodian 

4. Pupilsk—125 to 349 per 
custodian 


These yardsticks can be mislead- 
ing. To assign one custodian three 
kindergarten rooms and nine ele- 
mentary classrooms, and another 
custodian 12 secondary classrooms, 
would be assigning 12 rooms to each 
man. But it certainly would not be 


dividing the work load evenly. The 
custodian with the three kindergarten 
rooms would no doubt have room 
toilets, lavatory floors and wainscot 
around the water closets to be 
cleaned daily. He would _ likely 
have more dirt on the floors, espe- 
cially, if the kindergarten tots had 
lunch in their rooms. It goes with- 
out saying that this kind of unequal 
distribution of work loads will cause 
grumbling and discontent, and lead 
to poor morale among the employ- 
ees. 

Realization of this fact has led to 
a new approach to building mainte- 
nance, one that is aimed at scien- 
tific evaluation and control of main- 
tenance costs using “measured work 
techniques.” 

In SCHOOL MANAGEMENT (“How 
to reduce maintenance costs,” Feb. 
58) a “Standard Job Time List” 
was reported. It is repeated here 
(see page 64). Such a list is made 
up by using time study methods on 
maintenance tasks. For years indus- 
try has time-studied operations in 
their machining and assembly lines 
in order to use the labor supply in 
the most economical manner. This 
was, and is, an area where good 
planning can pay dividends. The 
same principles apply to good 
housekeeping in a school building. 


How to measure time 


The typical grade room (Fig. I) 
can be used to make a practical ap- 
plication of this time study list. But, 
in order to apply these times to any 
area, it is first necessary to break 
that area down into its various clean- 
ing components. The cleaning time 
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for each component of work is then 
computed (not necessarily in the or- 
der in which the work is performed) 
and totaled to give the cleaning time 
for the area. Not every single com- 
ponent in the area may be found on 
the list but interpolated comparisons 
may be made by comparing similar 
operations. In addition, unusual jobs 
can be timed to establish fairly ac- 
curate computations. 

A breakdown of the time required 
to clean the classroom shown will 
be found in Figure II. 

After the time required to clean 
certain areas is determined, it is logi- 
cal to assume that other identical 
areas would require the same clean- 
ing time. 

The next step is to determine 
what housekeeping standards are to 
be maintained and which tasks are 
to be done daily, weekly and/or 
once a month. For example, clean- 
ing water closets and urinals, mop- 
ping the lavatory floors, and wash- 
ing the wainscot around water clos- 
ets and urinals, are daily tasks that, 
together with proper ventilation, 
promote cleanliness and _ health. 
The use of disinfectants to cover 
the odor caused by uncleanliness 
with another odor should never be 
tolerated. 


Daily work load 


Not all of the items shown in Fig- 
ure II are to be handled daily, but 
an examination of this list will show 
that the following tasks must be per- 
formed each day: E, F, H, I, O, P, 
R, S and T. 

When the times required to per- 
form these tasks are added together, 
we find this classroom requires 30 
minutes and 24 seconds of work per 
day. Depending upon the house- 
keeping standards you are going to 
Strive for, this time can be extended. 

Let’s assume that there are six 
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he was in the field of unit cost account- 
ing and wage incentives. Thus, his 
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maintenance as it relates to personnel. 
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aati 
Figure Il 
Breakdown of components in typical classroom 
with cleaning time computations 
Min. Sec. Min. Sec. 
A. Teacher’s desk — 43 K. Toilet door (slab with 
B. Pupil tables small window) — 40 
(11 @ 22 sec.) 4 3 L. Room door (slab with 
Pupil chairs long window) 1 — 
(31 @ 22 sec.) 11 22 M. Cork display board 
C. Unit ventilators 2 24 (pupils maintain) a 
D. Shelving —_ — N. Coat racks (dusted 
E. Asphalt tile floor - when , needed—com- 
(regular daily dust pare to four slab 
mop with yarn broom doors ) 1 40 
—heavily obstructed O. Wastebasket (empty 
area—l16 min _ per daily and wipe out oc- 
1,000 sq. ft.) 14 — casionally) — 15 
F. Ceramic tile lavatory P. Paper towel disposal 
floor (wet mop daily (empty daily and wipe 
with detergent and ger- out occasionally ) — 15 
micide solution to Q. Paper towel dispenser 
keep clean and odor- (wipe) — 7 
less—25 sq. ft. @ 55 (reload ) i— 
min. per 1,000 sq. ft.) 1 22 R. Water closet (clean 
G. Teacher’s chair — 35 daily ) 2 
H. Counter (wipe top S. pine basin (clean ; 
and sides) 3 32 ally) - 
; - T. Ceramic tile wainscot 
I. Sink = (wash daily with deter- 
J. Chalkboard (some- gent and germicide) 5 — 
times dusted by pupils, U. Cork square wall cov- 
when custodian washes ering (dusted periodic- 
with clear water, ally—50 sq. ft./min) — — 
sponge, and squeegee ini 
. —30 sq. ft. per min.) 3 12 TOTAL 57 9 
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——————————E identical rooms in one wing of a hy- 
pothetical building in which our typ- 
ical classroom can be found. If we 

. round off the cleaning time for one 
STANDARD JOB TIME LIST room to 31 minutes, six times that 
' : , , ; . i i 6 minutes for jus 
This standard time list approximates average working times of skilled a will be 186 minutes for just 
workers operating under average conditions. Refer to it as a guide, but the classrooms. —_ 
not as a definite example of what you should be accomplishing. But work in this wing does not 
end with the classrooms. In a six- 
Per 1, . Ft. RE iius tena ewe moewane ses . 
SS Siicietpenensonneveees 9 1,600 square feet of corridor to be 
es > = ‘i swept with a yarn broom after the 
stent e eee teen ees ERE te Ba ee ee ge a a eae > a 
ere 10 alien Lr eae 35 children had returned to their rooms 
| Obstructed weet e cece ee eeecenes - RA cr oer cer 22 from lunch... and again that 
Pn. saith sae > ge ee ee ¥ night after the children had left the 
Unobstructed ......-.-.-+-++++ i =—s *&__ ae Sereteponten 20 building. In addition, if we assume 
_, _ scenderneeeumess a — i that there is a gymnasium next to 
MOWER <...c.cc.ccccce WS MMO occ ecccceeccececee ‘3 this wing, and that it is a logical part 
Damp Mopping BESS 38 of this area, it should be maintained 
ro oage ro Sete eee eee eens be — I INS 265 a 0 wits arscare cscs 3 by the same custodians handling the 
A Cen: ae . : 
, es aan wanaecanae 27 Without glass ................- 25 other cleanup. If there is a library, 
—_ a: sete eeeeeeeeeees 32, sWith on peaearinttsenens = it too must be maintained. A glance 
Wet Mop and Rinse Elevator -Cabs (Inside) ........... ? : : ; as 
Unobstructive ..............-5- 35 Files at Figure III will show the additional 
Slightly Obst. ..........--+-+++ 45 OOOI TTT 22 tasks that should conceivably be 
Obstructed settee eee eee eens 50 es cleric Sr wien ana 27 handled by the custodian on a regu- 
Heavily Obst. ..... eee e teens 55 Fire Extinguishers ............... 16 toe Gil 
Hand Scrub er eee 8 ar DasIis. 
Unobstructed werrerr rr tt ek Te 240 Lamps and Lights 
Slightly Obst. ......-..--+--0+- 300 Wall Fluorescent .............- 8 ; 
Obstructed ...........-00000: a Desk Lamp Fluorescent ......... 18 Figure Ill 
Heavily Obst. .........-..--++- 3 Table Lamp with Shade ........ 35 cas 
Hand Scrub—Long Handle Brush Floor Lamp with Shade ......... 35 Breakdown of additional tasks 
Unobstructed ..........-+-++:: 75 Partitions, Glass ...... 50 Sq. Ft. Per Min. with cleaning time computations 
Slightly Obst. .........02200005 105 Pencil Sharpener ...............- 15 Min. Sec. 
ere 120 Pictures and Photos - 7 
Heavily Obst. ............-+-. 135 see eee 45 AA. Corridor (sweep 
tation ae" Machine ™ ai skips aie aenecentas : 3,200 sq. ft. @ 9 
mobstructed ........-+++++e+- CEE Akiccdataeh nse ee waeense ° 45 
BITE, once ccsvoceases 35 Rack, Coat and Hat (6) .......... 90 min. per 1,000 sq.ft.) 28 48 
Obstructed ..........eeeeeees = Radiators and Window Ledge BB. Vestibule floor (wet 
Ser ok» eee 45 , 
Machine Polish—19” Machine Radiator (Flush With Wall) mop and apa 200 
0 ee 15 ot og. rere rT 21 sq. ft. @ 35 min. per 
IIIS, g.o.060 ioe d ane aeinn rrr 60 1.000 Sq ft.) i — 
Obsiructod .....0.sscccccccees ak eee eee 180 x deat 
| Heavily Obst. : Vide wie eo Rerenees 35 Tables “ 2} ee Gymnasium (sweep 
Vacuum—Wet Pick-up PE paacenaeg her weawnweua . 
| CD bvcesicccvcccveces 20 os ae 35 4,000 sq. ft. @ 9 min. 
a said nice 27 iki a 22 per 1,000 sq. ft.) 36 — 
| as as eee cians a ae aS 31 Telephone En oe CN a EATERS SERS SND 9 DD Librar room ] 000 
] | ee eer TT 35 Typewriter (Covered) ............ 7 ‘ y ( eis 
| Vacuum—Dry Pick-up Co eee 60 Sq. ft. @ 16 min. 
IE SS. oe vielen mewateiaas 14 Venetian Blinds (Standard Size) .... 210 
| Slightly Obst. ........0--00005 a SEE sc chekerneseesenes 15 per 1,000 sq. ft. of 
| ERE 19 obstructed area) 16 — 
| | Pics: ! aon see eeeeeeeeeceees 23 EE. Library tables (dust 
| Geibeeted .........-0n000s- _ ee 12 at 48 sec. each) 9 36 
NG oc dinar irc Scales 120 = Cleaning Commode (With Partition). 180 . : ; 
Ee ree 140 Door (Spot Wash) ............... 50 FF. Library chairs (dust 
i LS cxicind nornqosine ees We, MID 6 Soiais cca cd ne acccqctrae seis 10 72 @ 22 sec.) 26 24 
Combination Scrub and Wet Pick-up Mirrors : . 
Automatic Machine... .. 5,000 to 20,000 ge eee er 20 GG. Gym toilets (com- 
Sq. Ft. Per Hour 60" x 21 oe eee ee eens 2 puted for six water 
aoe * 3 soesteseesesseesees “0 dein, iniltins. 
DUSTING Time In Seconds pu ispenser ...........+..- . 
prog ran ery baci arse aaa si ailereapterats 9 urinals, wainscot, 
er a ee ree ee ‘aper Towel Dispenser ........... . 
Book Cases Paper Tower Disposal ............ 10 washbasins and floor 50 — 
12 x ov" x 12" anasecaanans 2 Shelving . TOTAL 173 48 
x pty dp aia easels I a bichat dora. eiio eralerurmive : 
12” 2 40" 2 12” «8... Oe, 2 EEE etnies ceiencninenis 60 about 174 minutes 
. i - SE cicicrsiedveses 49 Urinals—Complete ............... 120 plus about 186 min. 
: abinets Wainscotting, 75-100 Ft. Long ..... 25 
) oS. oe 106 Wash Basin and Soap Dispenser on classrooms 
: SIO ses crivewewses A ow Pe ee TOTAL about 360 minutes 
i In our hypothetical elementary 
I 
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1959 Golden-Touch Electric—by underwood 


New “Floating Keyboard” 
helps stop typing strain! 


Much typing strain comes from holding hands You choose your own type style with the new 
up at the keys. This Floating Keyboard is Golden-Touch DOCUMENTOR.* Keys are cup- 
sloped to reduce fatigue. It keeps keys low, shaped for easier electric touch. Impression con- 
brings them close, centers controls. There’s _ trol insures print-perfect copy—sharp carbons. 
less hand-travel than on any other keyboard. Symbols (+=!°) add versatility. Try it soon! 








IMMEDIATE SAVINGS! 


%& New Keyboard Slope Eases Typing 
%& Simple Reverse Tab Saves Motion 





ey Nimelilel-TacdeloleMigele(-muilela 
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%& Compact Controls Save Time 
%& 2 Carriage Return Bars Cut Effort 
% Instant Shift Speeds Typing 


CHOOSE ONE OF 8 PANEL COLORS! 
FOR A 
DEMONSTRATION: 


MASTERS YOUR PAPERWORK 


(Circle number 734 for more information) 
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CUSTODIANS CHECK LIST 
Building — 


Inspected By - 


ARE? 
Doors and trim clean 


Fire doors in proper order 


Windows reasonably clean 


Windows in working order 
Floors treated and clean 
Walls and ceiling clean 


Light fixtures and bulbs O. K. 








Various types of equipment 
clean and in proper working 
order and lubricated if needed. 


Boilers 

~ Stokers — 

Vacuum return pumps _ 
Boiler feed pumps — 
Ventilating fans & motors _ 


Air compressor 

















HEATING AND MECHANICAL SERVICES 





Vacuum cleaning _ equipment 





__ Sump pumps 
Effluent } pumps 
Valves of al all t types . 
Steam traps 

Grease interceptors 








Various meters and instruments 
clean and in proper working 
order 


Electric light 

_ Electric power 
Gas 

~ Water — 
Condensation 
~ Steam flow — 

| 7 ae recorder 
Steam pressure gauge 
Thermometers. 


~ Water gauges 




















Proper records kept of meter 
and instrument readings 
Fire fighting equipment in 
proper working condition 
Repair tools neat and in 
serviceable condition 
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minutes needed to perform all the 
daily operations shown in Exhibit II 
and III. In addition, it is necessary 
to add about 10% or 36 minutes for 
“fatigue.” Also, it takes about 20 
minutes a day to prepare solutions, 
get tools out, and replace them at 
the end of the shift. It must also be 
remembered that a shift will rarely 
pass without some little unexpected 
job to be done. It is best to plan on 
them and to allow 10 minutes for 
such an occurrence. Last but not 
least, figure on 20 minutes for two 
10 minute rest or smoking breaks 
during the shift. 

We now have a total of about 446 
minutes of time scheduled for a typ- 
ical day. If you figure your work 
day to be eight hours (or 480 min- 
utes) there are still 34 minutes un- 
scheduled which can be allocated to 
special work or items that are not on 
the daily schedule. 


Setting up the work schedule 


At the outset, it is important to 
recognize that the custodian must 
have an opportunity to work with 
the administrator in setting up his 
areas of responsibility and his work 
load. When more than one custodi- 
an is involved, it is critical to make 
an honest effort to equalize work 
among the several men. 

Even when a detailed breakdown 
is made, however, it is not easy to 
set-up a good work schedule. Some 
jobs, such as cleaning the class- 
rooms, have to be done when the 
children are not in them. That means 
that room cleaning must be done be- 
fore schools open in the morning 
and after the children have gone 
home at the end of the school day. 
Many schools have night custodians 
who start work at the close of the 
school. Others find that it works 
out better to have their day man do 
the dust-mopping of the floors and 
the night man assume responsibility 
for toilet rooms, lavatories, etc. 

Making a custodian responsible for 
a specific area, however, has sev- 
eral advantages: 

1. With a variety of tasks to 
accomplish, he is relieved of mo- 
notony. 

2. With the entire responsibil- 
ity for keeping an area neat and 
clean, he shows more personal 
interest. 

3. With diversified work, he 
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can alternate the heavier and 
lighter tasks. 
4. Any sub-standard work in 

a specific area can be pinpointed 

to the person responsible. 

5. Important operations are 

not so likely to be overlooked. 

In setting up a schedule, a saving 
in time, and therefore in money, 
can be realized by the establishment 
of work patterns that eliminate all 
the waste motion possible. For 
example, eliminate the need to trav- 
el back and forth to the supply room. 
Have the cleaning materials and tools 
on a cart that can go with the cus- 
todian from room to room. Try out 
many variations of work patterns 
until one is found that is most effi- 
cient, the one that permits a good 
job to be done in the least time. 


Use of check lists 

Many administrators and building 
supervisors use some type of “check 
list” that will give them a reference 
record for periodic inspections. Some 
suggested forms cover areas such as 
heating and mechanical services, etc. 
(see examples, this page and op- 
posite). These “check-off” lists will 
be most effective if tailor-made for 
each particular building involved. 
On hit or miss inspection tours some 
things are liable to be missed. By 
using a check list much less is over 
looked. 


Scheduling repair jobs 

During the school year the need 
for certain repair jobs will become 
evident. Some will be of an emer- 
gency nature and require immediate 
attention. Others can be delayed 
until the summer vacation. A sched- 
ule may be used (Fig. V) on which 
those items that are to be delayed 
may be noted as they arise. When 
school closes for the summer vaca- 
tion this schedule can be given to 
the custodian for attention. As the 
custodian completes each repair job 
he checks the proper box on the 
schedule. When the repairs have all 
been completed the list is turned in 
to the office for filing. This procedure 
assures that no repairs are over- 
looked and provides a reference 
record of when they were made. 

The “Specific Schedule for a 
Room” (Fig. VI) is used as a check 
list in the summer cleaning program 
for each room. 

The “General Schedule for Spe- 
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CUSTODIANS CHECK LIST 


Building — 





Inspected By 





ARE? or 1S? 
Steps clean and safe 
Walks clean and unbroken | 
Gutters clean—Drains open 
Outside hardware clean 
Outside glass clean 
Outside light fixtures clean — 


Outside light fixtures in 
proper working order 


Outside of doors clean a 


INTERIOR 


Door locks and panic bolts in 
proper working order 


Doors close tightly 

Floor clean a 

Floor mat (if any) clean 

Lights working properly 

Heating units working properly 
Entrance free of movable objects 


















































WALKS and ENTRANCES 








___REMARKS 





CUSTODIANS CHECK LIST 
Room # 
Inspected By _ cadens 





ARE? or IS? 
Floors clean-properly treated =| 
Walls and ceiling clean 
Interior trim clean . 
Doors and hardware clean | 
Windows clean (inside and out) | 
Window shades in good order 
Light bulbs serviceable 
Light fixtures clean _ 
Furniture clean—unbroken 





























Tack boards clean 
Wastebaskets emptied daily 
Pencil sharpener clean | 














Clock properly regulated 
Room properly ventilated 

Unit ventilator filters clean 
Thermostats properly set 
Proper temperature maintained 




















REMARKS _ 





























cific Area or Entire Plant” (Fig. 
VII) is used in the summer clean- 
ing program as a check list for large 
areas such as an entire wing of the 
building. Note that the room sched- 
ule (Fig. V/) is listed as item #6 on 
this schedule. 

In most instances, custodians will 
cooperate fully to find ways and 
means of reducing the labor and time 
required to perform their cleaning 


and maintenance tasks. Very few 
people want to continue to do a job 
the hard way if they can be shown 
an easier, more efficient method. 
School authorities have discov- 
ered that, with the cooperation of ev- 
ery single person having anything to 
do with labor costs, substantial sav- 
ings have resulted. When a program 
meets high standards, and when 
proper accounting procedures are 





used to prove its economy, it is natu- 
ral to assume that some of the money 
saved could be passed on to the peo- 
ple who are putting forth the effort 
necessary to such a program in the 
form of wage increases. Cooperative 
effort and the sharing of the profits 
made through such cooperative ef- 
fort contribute toward efficiency. In 
addition, they contribute to a more 
economical operation. End 


SUMMER WORK IS SCHEDULED DURING YEAR ON THESE FORMS 






















































































































































































REPAIRS TO BE MADE 
SUMMER VACATION 19— 
FIG V 
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99.2% of fhe: dirt disappears! 


- (And you can eliminate rinsing) 
My S U PER S H i NE -A L ‘y cleaning action proved “com- 





plete” by York Research Test using radio-active isotopes*. Super Shine-All gets under 
the dirt—/oosens and lifts it. Harsh scrubbing is seldom necessary. 
Let the SUPER SHINE-ALL solution dissolve grime a few minutes—mop—and pick up the dirt-laden 
liquid. For regular cleaning, rinsing is not necessary—a costly labor step can be omitted! SUPER SHINE- 
ALL leaves no dulling, unsightly film. 
Yet, this strength is gentle! Because it is chemically neutral, SUPER-SHINE-ALL is non-damaging to 
the finest flooring—safe to use on any surface that water won’t damage. Non-irritating to the hands, too. 


*York Research Laboratory report available on request. 





















The cleansing action you see here is 6-fold: 4. Dissolving—breaks up water-soluble particles. 
1. ‘elting—makes the water soak in faster. 5. Emulsifying—breaks up fats, oils, grease. 
2. Penetrating—gets through and under dirt. 6. Suspending—lifts all soil particles into suspension in 
3. Sudsing—trich suds for full-strength cleaning. the liquid, for easy removal. — 
MAIL COUPON TODAY] 
Ask the Hillyard “Maintaineer®”” 1” ~~ HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. E-6 
for expert advice on your floor care problems. ' (C0 Please send me free literature on cleaning with 
He'll be glad to show you how modern specialized : SUPER SHINE-ALL. 
products, and streamlined work methods, can keep ' (C0 Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer demonstrate 
your floors in top condition—and save you real t labor-saving treatments on my floors 
money by cutting labor time. No obligation—he’s t 8 : 


Name 





“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


‘oS Firm or Institution 











o> 2 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.| HILLYARD Address 
Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif. a es City — 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 


(Circle number 716 for more information) 
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From classroom to office, the switch is to electrics. 
—and the IBM is the favorite by far! | 


Yes, today the modern trend in business is to electrics—and IBM is 
the preferred electric year after year. In fact, this year the one millionth 
IBM Electric will be made. Naturally then it’s very important to train 
your students on the electric they’re likely to use most! 

School administrators will find its maintenance cost surprisingly 
low, too. The reason? The IBM is the simplest electric in design and 
operation—the most dependable in performance. 


Your IBM representative will show you the amazingly low per- 


student cost of IBM Electrics for your school. Why not call him today? 
iy le, 
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How to identify your 


= = & If your school district is contemplating some- 
thing special for gifted pupils, you'll find valuable help 
in a fine volume recently published by the National 
Council for the Social Studies.* 


Unlike much of the educational literature pub- 
lished today, this book is short on theory and long 
on practical programming. Since it was prepared by 
people interested primarily in the area of social stud- 
ies, it emphasizes these subjects. But this in no way 
diminishes its value as a primary guide to planning 
education for the academically talented. 

As the editor points out, too many schools today 
limit their special programs for the gifted to bright 
pupils with an exceptionally high IQ—often to those 
in the top one, two or three percent of the child 
population. This doesn’t dig deep enough for a dem- 
ocratic society. Actually, the top 15 to 20% of our 
children constitute the real reservoir of talent from 
which will come leadership in every area of human 
affairs. Whenever we exclude any part of this group 
from the special opportunities they require for full 
development, we are wasting our resources. 

With permission of the publisher, we present be- 
low one typical section of a chapter from the book— 
one that seems to be extremely pertinent at this time. 
It was written by Dr. Albert I. Oliver, president of 
the Association of Education of Gifted Children. 


Identifying the academically gifted child 

The problem of identifying rapid learners is compli- 
cated by the fact that they fall into different types 
which school people sometimes fail to analyze prop- 
erly. Only the first type—those who are mentally su- 
perior and achieving up to ability—are easy to recog- 
nize. At least five other types should be looked for 





*THE SOCIAL EDUCATION OF THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED, 
Ruth Wood Gavain, editor. Published by National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201—16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1958. 
101 pp. $2.00. 


gifted children 


when planning identification procedures. These types 
may be described as: 


1. Mentally superior but doing inferior work, since 
asked to work at tasks offering too little challenge 

2. Mentally superior but limited by emotional 
problems which interfere with learning tasks and so- 
cial adjustment 

3. Mentally superior but limited by inferior edu- 
cational background 

4. Mentally superior but limited by a too narrow 
range of interests or by attitudes of anti-intellectual- 
ism on the part of classmates 

5. Mentally superior but achieving poorly because 
of poor reading ability. (The reading difficulty might 
be symptomatic of underlying emotional disturbance.) 


The practice of looking at achievement alone to find 
the gifted will overlook many who have potential but 
who, because of situations like those outlined, do not 
perform at above-average levels. . . . 


Ground rules or assumptions 


Before proceeding to a consideration of various iden- 
tification techniques, it is desirable to establish some 
“ground rules” or assumptions: 


1. All men are not created equal in regard to abil- 
ity. Neither do they have equal environments by which 
their potential abilities can be strengthened or di- 
rected. For many children, the environment tends to 
stunt their abilities. 

2. Various school systems may decide on different 
criteria by which to select the academically talented. 
When IQ is the sole or the chief criterion, the cutoff 
point must be carefully considered. For reasons of 
economy some programs for the gifted have been 
limited to the top one or two percent of the school 
population. Other programs have embraced the top 
10, 20, or even 50% of the population of a given 
school. 

3. Early identification is desirable. Potential ability 
does not flower unless placed in a favorable environ- 
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An excerpt from a book that 
concerns itself with this 


dificult problem 


ment. The intellectually superior pupil who is not 
recognized may become bored with school, may fail 
to develop adequate methods of study, and may coast 
along using only part of his ability until he is old 
enough to go to work. Among the upper third of the 
school population ranked by intelligence, one half do 
not go to college. If more of these bright children are 
to have a chance to obtain a higher education, they 
and their parents need to begin making plans for it at 
least by the end of the elementary school years. The 
school has a duty to each academically talented child 
to identify him at an early age and to hold before him 
constantly the importance of getting a sound prepara- 
tion for college. Unless he and his parents realize he 
has superior intellectual ability and realize that schol- 
arships and loan funds can be obtained, if needed, to 
help pay for higher education, the talented pupil may 
fail to prepare for college. In fact, he may not even 
complete high school. 

4. Identification should be a continuing process, 
since some children are “late bloomers.” A careful 
‘screening should take place no later than the eighth- 
grade level, since the eighth-grader usually has to de- 
cide on his program for the remaining years of high 
school. In a senior high school which offers honors 
classes or special advanced courses, there will be need 
for further screening at later points. 

5. The academically talented have certain signifi- 
cant characteristics including the following: a. a tend- 
ency to see relationships quickly, b. the ability to 
handle abstractions readily, c. a high level of verbali- 
zation, d. a tendency to be highly critical, e. a tendency 
to reflect upon the things they learn, to seek the 
“whys.” The big problem is to see that these charac- 
teristics turn out to be assets rather than liabilities. A 
ground rule is to accept the principle that potential 
does not automatically mean strength of personality. 


Some identification procedures 


In attempting to locate more assuredly his pupils 
with rapid learning potential, the teacher may rely 
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Model E, 24” floor machine with 1 h.p. motor 
and heavy duty planetary design gear unit. 


Cuts Polishing and Scrubbing Time Up To 50% 
Brings Back Full Shine In One “Pass” a 


Covers Area Quickly and Easily o” 
& 


Powerful 24” model with fully adjustable handle, ° HILD 
retractable wheels, momentary contact safety ra Fleer Machine 
switch, non-marking bumpers, cord and F 4 Company, Inc. 


TS 


wheels—plus the many other impor- r 
tant Hild features that insure 
smooth performance and 


1217 W. Washington Bivd. 
¢ Chicago 7, Illinois 


4 Gentlemen: Send more information on 











low operating # the Hild 24” floor machine. 
cost. 
? Name 
? 
Ee on pinninsnstn ams assnnsasiemienitana 
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oe” Address a § 
City — a ee i 
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get the most widely used 
ELECTRONIC SUPPLY GUIDE 


Make us your complete, de- 
pendable supply source for all 
your electronic equipment 
needs. We specialize in sup- 
plies for training purposes: 
see our exclusive KNIGHT- 
KITS—unsurpassed for qual- 
ity and value. Depend on us 
for time-saving, money-sav- 
ing electronic supply service 
and personal help. Write to- 
day for the FREE 1959 ALLIED 
Catalog—your best Buying 
Guide to everything in Elec- 


featuring ALLIED’S own 
knight-kits 


for Electronics Training 





@ Test and Lab Instruments 
© Hi-Fi Audio Equipment 
e@ Recorders & Accessories 
@ School Sound Systems 

@ Tools and Books 





e Tubes and Transistors 


P tronics. 
e Thousands of Parts cs our 38th year 
era {, = Specialists in Electronic 
— a —T =—S Supply for Schools 


ALLIED RADIO 


send for 
FREE catalog 100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 103-K8, Chicago 80, Ill. 
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(Circle number 702 for more information) 
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BOSTON KS 

for general classroom use 
PERFORMANCE-— unequalled 
IMPROVEMENTS— positive mechanical lock on 8-size pencil guide 
CLEANLINESS— no fall-out, nickel-plated receptacle stays put 
STRENGTH-—rugged “‘bridge-like’”’ frame, steel rack 
EFFICIENT— 25% more cutting edges, consistently produce clean, 

p points without waste 





BOSTON RANGER 
for drawing rooms and heavy duty 
® 3 points—outside adjustment 
e heavy-duty double bearings for Speed Cutters assure 


perfectly centered points 
e easy-locking stainless receptacle 
@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 


Free comprehensive report on sharpeners 
in schools, Booklet SM, 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


(Circle number 718 for more information) 
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upon personal judgment—his own, that of other teach- 
ers, of parents, of pupils themselves. Usually, stress jg 
placed upon more impersonal procedures—tests and 
inventories. Probably the best plan is a blend of the 
two, with the realization that both personal judgment 
and test instruments can help us to describe and to 
understand pupils as well as to single out the most 
able... . 


Intelligence tests 


One of the commonest procedures is to administer 
and analyze standardized tests, usually of a group na- 
ture. These tests provide data from which the future 
behavior of an individual can usually be roughly pre- 
dicted. However, most group intelligence tests fail to 
discriminate effectively at the higher levels, since indi- 
viduals of very superior ability tend to reach the ceil- 
ing set in the test. A high score may therefore fail to 
provide an accurate IQ, but it certainly advises that you 
have an above-average pupil. When a parent, teacher, 
or counselor believes that the group test score does not 
reflect the true ability, an individual test such as the 
Stanford-Binet or the Wechsler-Bellevue should be 
given. An individual test may also be used when the 
school administration wishes to double-check on the 
selection of those to be considered for special grouping. 

The basic formula for deriving a student’s IQ is to 
divide the mental age as described in a special test by 
the chronological age as determined from date of birth. 
A discerning social studies teacher, however, will put 
stress on considering how old the student is in his 
thinking. That is, a six-year-old who can think at the 
level of most eight-year-olds would have an IQ of 133, 
and this is the same [Q rating that would be given to 
a 15-year-old with a mental age of 20. The scope 
and the maturation of the two mental ages are obviously 
quite different, and this relationship should be care- 
fully studied by the teacher as he plans his instruc- 
tional program. 

From the sociologist’s point of view, it is important 
to realize that test performance is the result of various 
influences—native ability, cultural background, educa- 
tional opportunity, and respondent’s attitude at the time 
of taking the test. Rather than engage in an academic 
argument as to what degree certain tests are “culture 
free,” attention should be paid to the predictive pos- 
sibilities of the evidence. It has been found that test 
scores and school marks taken together predict more 
accurately than either factor taken separately. 


Achievement tests 


Since different school systems and different teachers 
have unlike standards and procedures in marking, it is 
advantageous to get a more comparable look at school 
success by utilizing standardized achievement tests. For 
example, results of standard reading tests often point to 
potential rapid learners. It is a fairly common but arbi- 
trary practice to expect superior academic performance 
when a boy or girl is found able to read at least two 
years ahead of his grade level. Since success as a mem- 
ber.of a challenging social studies program is depend- 
ent upon skill in reading, this factor should be carefully 
considered. 

The teacher should also look at achievement scores 
in the usual subject fields of social studies, mathe- 
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matics, science, language, art, and mechanical skills, 
because these give some indication as to how well the 
individual has done so far with his environment. Some 
schools have found that a special test battery, such as 
the Iowa Tests of Educational Development, is useful 
in showing how much a pupil has been able to gain 
from all his learning experiences. These tests concen- 
trate on educational development, which, in the con- 
tinuum of measurement, lies between “pure” intellect 
on the one hand and specific subject matter achieve- 
ments on the other. Although the testing field as yet is 
not able to indicate with assurance the individual’s po- 
tentiality in critical thinking, in original thinking, and in 
social leadership, we can find those individuals whose 
scores put them in the upper ranges from which crea- 
tivity and leadership are most likely to emerge. 


Cumulative records 


An underlying thesis of this chapter is that clues of 
identification must be sought from many sources. The 
cumulative record folder should be studied to give a 
panorama of past performance. Wherever a school has 
devised an effective system of noting test scores, marks, 
anecdotal records, special awards, and the like, the 
classroom teacher may gain a new perspective on the 
pupil as he appears in class today. The investigator 
may note erratic performances; he may observe final 
achievement results not in harmony with apparent po- 
tential; he may find evidence that, as a nonconformer 
or as one bored with a plodding program, a bright 
youngster has aroused teacher disfavor (see the section 
on teacher judgment pages 73 & 74). 

There also may be results from several intelligence 
tests. In one child’s record there were IQ’s of 105, 117, 
125. Which one is most likely to be correct? Since 
factors such as test administration, physical conditions 
under which a test is taken, and the individual’s atti- 
tude at the time of the test affect results, it should be 
recognized why scores may differ. In the case above, 
the chances are that the score of 125 is more repre- 
sentative of the pupil’s mental ability than the score 
of 105. That is, one is more likely to underscore than 
overscore. At any rate, inconsistent test scores should 
challenge today’s teacher to seek further explanation 
and to be alert for other indications that here may be a 
rapid learner. 


Sociometrics 


All children desire to be liked and want to feel that 
they are part of a group. Sometimes teachers, preoc- 
cupied with concern for intellectual achievement, are 
slow to recognize that some children feel rejected and 
unwanted by their classmates. Sociometrics can be used 
to advantage to locate social deficiencies as well as 
to single out the status leaders. The information ob- 
tained from these tests will guide the teacher in 1. help- 
ing every child to find personal security, and 2. helping 
him develop the ability to. function better within a 
group. 

Which children are liked by their classmates? Which 
ones are disliked? Does there seem to be any rela- 
tionship between the acceptance-rejection pattern and 
mental superiority? That is, has the very fact of pos- 
sessing high intellectual ability served to hinder social 
acceptance? A teacher should experiment with devices 
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that will reveal the child’s peer status. A typical socio- 
metric test asks pupils to respond (in writing for the 
teacher’s confidential use) to questions such as: 


1. With which three children do you get along best 
and have the least trouble in the classroom and on the 
playground? 

2. Which three children would you like to have sit 
next to you? 

3. Which three choose you most often to do things 
with them? 

By studying the individual replies and by plotting 
them on a sociogram, a teacher can discover which 
pupils are generally liked, which ones accept each 
other, and which are isolates, that is, those who may 
not be chosen by anyone else in the class. Every isolate 
is a child who urgently needs help. If the isolate is a 
pupil believed to be gifted, the teacher should try to 
find out whether the fact of having superior “mind- 
power” is bringing about the social isolation. 


Use of films and pictures 


A fairly recent device of promise is based on the 
use of films. Paul Witty reports on some experiments 
whereby certain films, which had been used to motivate 
pupil interest in creative expression, could also serve 
to locate some gifted children. Groups of pupils viewed 
The Hunter and the Forest (distributed by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films) and then wrote down their 
reactions. The replies were judged according to: 


1. The expression of genuine feeling 

2. Sensitivity to the value of particular words, 
phrases, and larger language units in expressing 
feelings 

3. Response to the film-maker’s intent and to the 
materials and symbols presented 

4. Use of correct and appropriate English. 


When judged against these criteria, pupils can be 
found who have unusual imagination, insight, and abil- 
ity to express themselves in words. The technique can 
be used in typical classrooms to bring about a more 
general identification of children 1. who will be able 
to write well, and 2. who may have more than average 
empathy, or ability to identify themselves with oth- 
OS. ... 


Autobiographies 


Some junior high schools effectively encourage self- 
revelation by having pupils write autobiographies. Once 
the go-ahead atmosphere is established so that the pu- 
pils feel freedom to be themselves, these autobiograph- 
ies often add a great deal of background not found 
in the formal records. The gifted are astute enough to 
know what the teacher will approve in conventional 
written assignments and class discussion; thus, in usual 
class situations they operate under the mask of con- 
formity. A personal history may reveal to the teacher 
for the first time what Mary did, what she really thought 
about. 

Pupils may be asked to write autobiographies in 
the upper elementary grades and also in the senior 
high. In some schools these papers are placed in the 
cumulative record folder. The discovery of a student’s 
out-of-school life gives clues to his talents. Do his hob- 
bies reveal intellectual activity? Does he exhibit strong, 
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innate curiosity? Does he read extensively, deeply, and 
with a thirst for knowledge? If you can say Yes to 
these and similar questions, you are doubtless on the 
trail of a gifted student. 


Clues from parents 

Teachers can get help from parents in identifying 
those young people with superior ability. Sometimes 
pupils, adhering to the school routine, do ‘not display 
the ingenuity or the creativity which they may evidence 
away from the classroom environment. Cases have 
been found where a boy will have some intellectual 
hobby, such as astronomy or electronics, which is en- 
tirely unknown to the school. Also, parents are in a 
position to observe early tendencies of genuine curios- 
ity, of liking for intellectual pursuits, of compassion for 
other human beings. The practical caution is that fath- 
ers and mothers, emotionally tied to their children, 
may either overrate or underrate their offspring. Iden- 
tification and education of rapid learners is a coopera- 
tive undertaking in which both the home and the school 
should pool their information. . . . 


Teacher judgment 


Teachers are in an excellent position to observe 
learners, to note development. If they are asked, with- 
out previous preparation, to list their “gifted,” they will 
miss some and will include others who really do not 
belong. A quick overview of some of the reasons for 
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these errors may suggest ways to improve the effective- 
ness of teachers as identifiers. Errors in identification 
may result because: 


1. On the assumption of the great importance of 
environmental factors, it is easy to over-rate those 
pupils coming from “good” homes. Conversely, there 
is the feeling that a group coming largely from unfav- 
ored homes contains few bright pupils. Furthermore, 
the teacher may interpret lower-class culture traits as 
evidence of a lack of academic ability. 

2. Teachers, being human beings, tend to like pu- 
pils who follow school directions readily. A pleasing 
personality, a polite manner, may bring to a pupil a 
subtle upgrading. 

3. A gifted person, on the other hand, tends to be 
independent in thought and in action. He may ask em- 
barrassing questions. He may prefer to use his own 
ways to do things. Such non-conforming actions may 
annoy the teacher. The resulting irritation can result 
in downgrading. 

4. Although the academically talented pupil moves 
forward in his development, like others he may ex- 
hibit erratic performance. The teacher who observes a 
pupil during a “low” period may be misled as to the 
true potential. 

In spite of these possible limitations of teacher judg- 
ment, it will be found that working out a systematic 
plan of observation will increase the accuracy of iden- 
tification. End 
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| Bond program 
| continued from page 42 

| the first five weeks of the campaign, 
and one story daily, during the con- 
cluding week, were planted in the 
two highly-cooperative local news- 
papers. The interview technique was 
used almost exclusively to carry 
supporting statements by prominent 
citizens and leaders in the commu- 
nity. These stories were filed with 
the newspapers well in advance of 
publication to insure better position 
as well as to allow time for editorial 
collaboration and rewrite. The cam- 
paign slogan was run across the bot- 
tom of both front pages during the 
last week of the drive. 


Newspaper  advertising—Many 
regular advertisers generously vol- 
unteered portions of their paid space 
to imprint the campaign slogan as 
well as brief supporting statements. 
Several merchants and private citi- 
zens bought advertising space out- 
right and donated it to the school 
cause. The bulk of the advertising 
message appeared during the final 
week of the campaign. 


Speakers—Leading citizens were 


_ enlisted to address social, fraternal, 





| action and philanthropic organiza- 


tions on the merits of the referen- 
dum. These men and women played 
an active role in distributing the 
brochure and drumming-up civic 
support. Speaking engagements 
were scheduled for the entire length 
of the campaign, with some increase 
in tempo during concluding days. 


Radio—Daily spot announce- 
ments and some “public service” 
time were donated by the local 
station to transmit the school story. 
Once again, the interview was turn- 
ed to good effect with vigorous, con- 
vincing appeals by average citizens 
with whom the listeners could iden- 
tify themselves. Supplementary fea- 
ture material was made available to 
newscasters for reportorial use. 


Displays—Bus_ cards, window 
and counter displays, auto stickers 
and posters for bulletin boards were 
designed by the school’s art depart- 
ment for the municipal transport 
service, stores and business con- 
cerns, and private citizens. Again, 
the final phases of the campaign 
saw an enormous step-up in the dis- 
tribution of these aids, as well as in 
the overall pace of the drive. 


Get-out-the-vote team—A_ wind- 


up effort was made by campaign 
task groups on balloting day to urge 
all eligible voters to the polls. This 
was done by word-of-mouth, by 
phone, and by means of mimeo- 
graphed reminders handed out on 
the preceding day. 

Glens Falls’ coordinated school 
bond campaign is fairly representa- 
tive of the type that can be set up 
by the moderate to large-size com- 
munity with several organs of mass 
communication at its disposal. 


Campaign techniques 


Although these two examples of 
how to pre-plan and how to follow- 
through are valid for a great many 
similarly-constituted communities, 
other approaches may be more fit- 
ting for the locality with unique 
problems. 

By virtue of its relatively small 
size, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., was 
able to conduct a successful bond 
campaign for a new high school ex- 
clusively through the personal activ- 
ities of a 300-man citizens’ commit- 
tee. The group hefted the entire 
burden of opinion-forming on its 
own shoulders, assigning its mem- 
bers to contact friends and neigh- 
bors with a personal plea for support 
at the polls. Enough individual 
backing was won by the drive’s end 
to swing the vote and to prove the 
efficacy of this technique. 

Florida’s Pinellas County school 
district, with sizable area and low 
population density, posed a commu- 
nications problem. To solve it, a 
finely-geared organization with an 
administrative | chain-of-command 
was set up to canvass the territory. 
The accent was on the spectacular 
with attention-getters like a barber- 
shop-quartet caravan, sound truck 
and airplanes. 

The county’s  get-out-the-vote 
committee appointed PTA workers 
to call on a selected list of voters in 
all precincts. As a final measure, 
1,000 drivers and vehicles were 
“commandeered” to provide trans- 
portation for voters who had none. 
Helpers accompanying the driver re- 
mained, if needed, to baby-sit or 
otherwise stand-in for the voter. 

Hobbs, N. M., has fully met re- 
current needs for school expansion 
without recourse to campaigning. 
The astounding fact is that resist- 
ance to school expenditures by this 
community is virtually nil. And 
credit goes fully to a standing com- 
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mittee known as the lay advisory 
committee to the board of educa- 
tion. Throughout the year, this per- 
manent group maintains a steady 
pipeline of information to the man 
on the street via a weekly “Know 
your schools” news feature. It also 
sponsors a periodically-issued school 
report and actively participates in 
any community group discussions 
and radio programs that may have 
even a remote connection with 
school matters. 


Campaigns spell success 


The community is thus continu- 
ously apprised of the changing state 
of school affairs. Opinion-molding is 
a slow but inexorable process and 
the public is thoroughly conditioned 
and prepared for referendum re- 
quests which regularly have been 
proposed. Little or no spot cam- 
paigning has been necessary. And 
what are the results of this partic- 
ular campaign method? Eight suc- 
cessive school bond issue passages, 
in aS many years, speak for the ef- 
fectiveness of Hobbs continuous-re- 
minder technique. 

A formidable undercurrent of 


hostility was countered by the Ingle- 
side, Ill., 


and more publicity. On a shoestring | 
budget, the town’s citizens’ commit- | 
tee was forced to consign the lion’s | 
share of its activities to two local | 
newspapers. During the six weeks | 


of a bond campaign, a flood of | 


newsworthy editorial and feature 


material was submitted to these pa- | 
pers in an attempt to win and hold | 


the public ear. It worked. 

Articles appeared which repeat- 
edly presented arguments favoring 
the school board’s proposal. Stories 


were planted on these and related | 


subjects: 


= Present school shortcomings, 
and the school board’s pro- 
posed remedy. 

= Economy aspects of the new 
plan. 

# A projection of community 
growth, and the urgency of im- 
mediate action. 

= Observations concerning over- 
crowding, made by the PTA 
president. 

®™ Religious leaders’ praise of 
proposed new construction. 

= Announcements on scheduled 
film features and talks on 
school improvement. 
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school board by publicity —__ 


= General information, in a front 
page story, on the day before 
the actual polling. 

Campaigns must conform to the 
circumstances under which they are 
to be conducted. And the final de- 
terminants of the type of campaign 
that is most suitable to the situation, 
usually are the size, distribution and 
composition of the community. 
Minneapolis and Pinellas County 
were served well with the kind of 
massive organization and exten- 
sive campaign coverage that would 
be superfluous for the considerably 
more compact and accessible com- 
munities of Hasbrouck Heights and 
Hobbs. The “selling” process was 
ever-present, but the “sales pitch” 
differed. 

These communities have also 
demonstrated by their success that a 
school bond campaign, when prop- 
erly put over, settles more than im- 
mediate construction goals. In a way 
it favorably “sensitizes” the public 
to accept future expenditures when 
school authorities must again appeal 
for new funds. The right kind of 
campaign—when building good 
schools for today—builds good will 
for tomorrow. End 
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Hiring teachers 





continued from page 32 


periods—and invite these people to 
come in. A letter goes out which 
says, in effect, “Your papers have 
just been reviewed by a committee 
of principals and they are interested 
in the possibility of your joining us 
next year. Would you like to come 
in and talk about it?” We also get 
direct applications. For example, 
when we write to Harvard and say 
we are going to need about four 
science teachers next year, they let 
their people know. Then the people 
contact us. 


Do you ever raid a 
QO school district around 
you when you know 
it has a particularly good 


teacher in a subject area 
where you have a va- 
cancy? 


RICHTER: Yes, if you mean do we go 
after good people wherever they are. 
We don’t want to wait to see what 
the tide washes in. What we want to 
do is to find out where there are 
good people and then try to stimu- 
late them, somehow, to move here. 


Q. Doesn't this bring you into con- 
flict with colleagues in adjacent dis- 
tricts? 


RICHTER: Occasionally, but they do 
it to us. This is an accepted thing 
and good for teachéts and therefore 
good for education generally. For 
example, a couple of years ago I was 
riding in an airplane with a big-city 
superintendent. I ‘told him we had 


just lost our high school principal— 
he had died. I said, “Where is the 
best high school principal in Ameri- 
ca?” He said, “We have him.” And 
I asked would he mind if we talked 
to him. He said we could talk to him, 
but he knew we would be wasting 
our time. Well, we got him. He want- 
ed to live in this part of the country, 
and we gave him a little more 
money. 


Q. Let’s take a different example. 
Let’s say the district right next to you 
has an outstanding math program 
under the leadership of a person 
you'd like to get. Would you go in 
and try to take that person away? 


RICHTER: No. But we would call 
the superintendent of schools and 
say we were looking for a top-flight 
person in mathematics. We would 
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INSTRUCTIONS: This interview is important because it 
provides an opportunity to appraise the candidate's per- 
sonal and social traits, to clarify information submitted by 
the candidate in his application, and to supply him with 
information concerning the Newton Schools. However, the 
interview is only one of several sources of information for 
assessing the qualities essential to success as a teacher. 
The student teaching record, references, and classroom 
visitation are more valid sources of information for pre- 
dicting teaching success. The checklist below acknowledges 
the limitations of the interview as a device for predicting 
teaching performance and stresses factors relating to per- 
sonal and social competence. 


Ask yourself how this applicant compares with others who 
have had similar length of experience. Consider whether 
his voice, appearance, etc., would be liabilities or assets. 
Rate him by making a check (“) at that point on each 
scale where, in your judgment, the applicant stands. Rate 
the following traits by checking the appropriate point 
on the scale which follows each question: 


1. APPEARANCE. What sort of first impression does he 
make? Does he look like a healthy and energetic person? 
Has he bodily or facial characteristics which might seriously 
hamper him? Is he well-groomed or slovenly? Attractive or 
unattractive in appearance? 





Creates unfavorable 
impression— 
unprepossessing 


Acceptable Creates a favorable Creates a highly 
impression favorable 
impression 


Comment: 


2. VOICE. Is the applicant's voice irritating or pleasant? 
Can you easily hear what he says? Does he mumble or 
talk with an accent which offends or baffles the listener? 
Is his speech clear and distinct, his voice so well-modulated 
that it is a valuable asset? 





Understandable 
but uninteresting 


Irritating or 
indistinct 


Definitely pleasant 
or distinct 


Exceptionally 
clear and pleasing 


Comment: 
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have no qualms about telling him 
that we were interested in his teach- 
er. If he said it would break the 
back of his school system, we'd 
stand off. Otherwise. we’d start 
overtures. 


Do you ever use dol- 

lars as a direct incen- 

tive? Would you 
“get around” your salary 
schedule to get a particu- 
larly good person? 
RICHTER: Never! That would solve 
one problem and create 733 others. 
In Newton, we have 734 teachers 
and we have to keep faith with all 


of them. After we hire a person, we 
can usually advance him faster than 


his peers if he’s better than his peers 
through our policy of recognizing 
teachers rendering notable services. 


Q. What about male teachers? Do 
you try to get any percentage of men, 
for example? 


RICHTER: We try to get good men. 
This is a bi-sexual society but in 
their early years our kids run into 
women all the time. We don’t try to 
get any particular percentage. You 
can’t. Good men are scarcer to get 
than good women. Incidentally, that 
is why we pay more for men than for 
women. When butter is scarce, you 
pay more for butter. 


Q. Isn’t that illegal in some states? 


RICHTER: Yes. But that doesn’t rec- 
ognize the law of supply and de- 


mand. We don’t pay women less, we 
pay men more. At Newton, we 
want to get more male teachers 
in the elementary schools. But so 
often you run into the problem of a 
man who is obviously not as high 
caliber as a woman you might get. 
This is very dangerous. The more 
average he is, the more likely you 
are to be stuck with him. He’s not 
going to leave your school system 
and, if he teaches fifth grade, he’s 
going to be sitting in that fifth grade 
for the rest of his life. An old man 
shouldn’t be in the fifth grade. 


Q. What is your salary differential 
for men? 


RICHTER: $400 at the maximum and 
$200 on the schedule. Men have one 
other financial advantage. At New- 
ton, we give them credit for being in 
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3. CORRECTNESS OF SPEECH. Does he speak gram- 
matically correct English or does he make frequent gram- 
matical errors? Is his choice of words accurate? 
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8. FRIENDLINESS. Is he a friendly, likeable person? Will 
his colleagues and students be drawn to him? Is he retiring 
or unfriendly? 





Frequent Occasional Free of Exceptional 
grammatical grammatical grammatical choice of 
errors errors errors words 


Comment: 


4. ABILITY TO PRESENT IDEAS. Does he speak logically 
and convincingly? Or does he tend to be vague, confused, 
or illogical? 





Confused and Usually gets Shows ability 
unorganized his ideas in expressing 
across himself 


Shows superior 
ability in 
expressing himself 

Comment: 
5. ALERTNESS. How readily does he grasp the meaning 
of a question? Is he slow to comprehend obvious points? 


Does he understand quickly, even though the idea is new, 
involved or difficult? 





: Slow in grasping Slow to under- Nearly always Notably 
the obvious. stand subtle grasps intent alert and 
Often misunder- points. Requires of interviewer's keen 
stands explanation questions 
Comment: 


6. EMOTIONAL STABILITY. How well poised is he? Does 
he seem touchy, sensitive to criticism, easily upset? Is he 
easily irritated? Is he impatient? 





Occasionally Well-poised Exhibits better Shows exceptional 
impatient, much of the than average _ poise, calmness, 
irritated or over time self-control and good humor 
sensitive 
Comment: 


7. SELF-CONFIDENCE. Does he seem to be uncertain of 
himself, hesitant, lacking in assurance? Is he self-confident 
and assured? 





Timid, hesitant Appears to be Moderately confident Shows good self- 
somewhat self- of himself assurance 
conscious 


Comment: 
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Does not seem Friendly, 
very friendly likeable 


Outgoing—meets 
people exceptionally 
well 


Very friendly 
and likeable 


Comment: 


9. ENTHUSIASM FOR TEACHING. Has he sought ex- 
periences with children other than practice teaching? Does 
he appear to be happy with his choice of profession? Does 
he talk about children with genuine warmth? 





Little Average Enthusiastic Very enthusiastic 
enthusiasm enthusiasm 
Comment: 


10. PROFESSIONAL AWARENESS. Is he aware of pro- 
fessional developments? Has he read current educational 
literature? Is he aware of the controversies in public educa- 
tion? Does he have knowledge of the different philosophies 
of education? 





Unusually interested 
and informed 


Little Superficial Genuine interest 
awareness knowledge and awareness 


Comment: 


SUITABILITY OF TOTAL PERSONALITY 
CHARACTERISTICS FOR TEACHING 
It is assumed that candidates who ore placed in the top 
three categories will be investigated more thoroughly 
through references, transcripts, and visits to ascertain 
professional fitness for teaching. 








Personality No marked Personality Personality 
characteristics personality characteristics characteristics 
unsuited to deficiencies suited to exceptionally 
teaching but doubt success teaching well suited to 
in teaching teaching 
Comments: 
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the armed services by treating that 
period as if they had been teaching. 
That means they start off a little 
better. Women who served in the 
armed forces are credited equally. 


In general, what are 
QO your basic criteria for 

experienced or inex- 
perienced teachers? What 
are you looking for? 


RICHTER: There are four basic in- 
gredients to look for in teachers that 
have nothing to do with their edu- 
cation. First, raw  intelligence—is 
she bright? You can usually tell by 
her transcript or go back to her 
high school and get her IQ. The 
second thing is good mental and 
physical health. Is she optimistic, 
buoyant, and an outgoing person? 
How permissive is she, how ap- 
proachable? The third thing is per- 
sonality. Is she a leader, does she 
dress well, is she sensitive? The 
last I call “missionary zeal.” Does 
she really want to do this job or is it 
something that is holding her over 
until she meets her man? Does she 
believe in public education? This 
last one is tough to determine. You 
can’t ask the obvious questions. If 
you ask, “Why do you want to 
teach?,” chances are you'll get the 
Sunday school answer, “Because I 
love children.” The better question 
is, “How have you identified your- 
self with young people outside of 
teaching?” The girl or the man who 
has been working with young people 
either in church, or in a summer 
camp, probably has missionary zeal. 


Q. Do you try to establish these four 
points by questioning? 

RICHTER: Sometimes. Take mental 
health. A psychiatrist gave me a 
very simple question to ask. He 
said, “Ask them how their health 
is.” He said if they talked more 
than 30 seconds about their health, 
he would want to know more about 
them. He would be suspicious. 
When it comes to personality, a 
person’s acceptability by his peers 
is a pretty good gauge. Was he or 
she president of her class? Do they 
do unusual things, like fly an air- 
plane? Here’s an actual example. A 
couple of years ago, we had a girl 
apply who had driven up the Alcan 
Highway to Alaska with a girl 
friend. They slept outdoors all of 
the way, with guns under their pil- 


lows. Well, a girl who does that sort 
of thing has something that most 
girls don’t have. She has had the 
kind of experience that will make 
her exciting to kids and young chil- 
dren. She'll get acceptance fast with 
children. 


Q. What about educational back- 
ground? Do you prefer graduates of 
liberal arts colleges to graduates of 
teachers’ colleges? 


RICHTER: It’s a fallacy that the 
teachers’ college does not give a lib- 
eral education. I never went to a 
teachers’ college, but I suppose it’s 
possibly true that you don’t get as 
much depth in certain subjects be- 
cause of the professional courses you 
have to take. On the other hand, it 
is surprising how little time is de- 
voted to professsional work in terms 
of the total program—about 20% 
to 40%. I'll say this, if you can get a 
liberal arts graduate with a year of 
professional graduate | education, 
then you are better off, I think. How- 
ever, it is the person that is most im- 
portant, not where she went to col- 
lege. 


How about “selling” 
Q your school system? 

In Newton, you are in 
a very strong position. The 
schools have a fine reputa- 
tion. You have the Newton 
Plan. You have good salar- 
ies. What would you have 
done if you had been the 
superintendent doing the 
recruiting in one of the dis- 
tricts near Newton? 


RICHTER: If it were one of the 
smaller towns, I'd build up its vir- 
tues. I would develop a brochure 
that would describe that nice little 
New England town, the opportuni- 
ties because of the fine type of com- 
munity life, the white churches, the 
town meetings, and the lack of 
smoke stacks. I would say that it was 
a lovely place in which to live and 
work. I would point out its growth 
under a zoning system that meant 
high property values. I’d refer to my 
town as a suburb of the “big cities 
that ring Boston.” I'd stress the 
virtues of suburban living. Then, I 
would go to a resident with connec- 
tions in the best advertising firm in 
the big city. I'd ask him to help me 


plan this brochure telling our story, 
I would get the townspeople to share 
with me in the orientation of teach- 
ers. If our school system didn’t have 
an established reputation, I’d say 
that here a candidate can share in 
the building of a better system. 


Q. There’s one final area we haven't 
covered—this matter of tenure. You 
have to calculate what you're going 
to do about your teachers coming up 
for tenure in order to estimate your 
needs, don’t you? 

RICHTER: We start evaluating new 
teachers in their first year. We have 
a form which we call “Evaluation of 
a Non-tenure Teacher.” This is a 
four-page document which, some- 
time in October, the principal hands 
to the new teacher and says, “‘Here’s 
the kind of report I have to fill out 
on you. Will you take this and study 
it and then sometime before Christ- 
mas, we'll talk about it.” Around 
Christmas time the principal sits 
down with the teacher and asks her 
to check it herself—to rate herself. 
Then he rates her. After that, they 
discuss where they differ. She may 
underrate herself or overrate herself. 
It’s a friendly kind of thing. Then, in 
March or April the principal hands 
me his evaluation. He says whether 
he thinks she should be reappointed 
or not. If she isn’t going to be reap- 
pointed after her first year, she gen- 
erally knows this by mid-year. 


Q. When do they usually go—at the 
end of the first year? 

RICHTER: Yes, but certainly by the 
end of the second. It’s too bad to 
wait until the end of the third year. 


Q. How large would a district have 
to be before it would need a full-time 
recruitment person? 

RICHTER: At Newton, I spend about 
half of my time on recruitment and 
selection. That also includes placing 
the teachers after they are hired, 
organizing the schools and supervis- 
ing conditions of employment. 


Q. In your new district, Niskayuna, 
with 3,500 pupils, how much time 
would your assistant superintendent 
have to spend on recruitment? 


RICHTER: It is too early to say. There 
are presently two assistants but re- 
cruitment is pretty much in the hands 
of individual principals under the 
supervision of the superintendent. 
Ask me this question again next 
year! End 
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Locks roll-out gym seats 


The Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc., manu- 
facturers of closed deck roll-out gym 
seats, has recently engineered a new 
locking device on both ends of each 
tier of their roll-out seats. As the stand 
is opened this latch automatically 
locks each tier into position. When 
fully open, the bleacher is locked. It 
cannot be closed without the use of a 
special key. 

To close the stand, the key is turned 
in the front skirt board lock to release 
the first tier. As the first tier rolls back 
it releases the latch of each successive 
tier, allowing complete closing. The 
system is entirely mechanical, and re- 
places less positive friction type locks. 

Subsidiary equipment is provided 
to lock the unit fully closed or with one 
tier extended. 

This simple, positive lock allows 
school authorities to prevent unau- 
thorized operation of roll-out bleachers. 


For further information on this product, circle 
number 898 on the Reader Service Card. 


Bus public address system 


Midwest Audio Corp. has intro- 
duced a new Mobilpage “510” com- 
bination radio and public address 
system for busses. Though compact, 
this new system is powerful enough 
to override noises in a coach or to 
provide penetrating voice warnings 
through an outside speaker when 
used on a school bus. A “signal moni- 
tor” holds radio reception at a con- 
stant volume regardless of the strength 
of the signal or the location of the 
coach. The microphone push-to-talk 
button automatically decreases the 
tadio level just the right amount to ac- 
commodate the voice announcement. 
When the announcement is com- 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


pleted, the radio volume is again au- 
tomatically raised to normal listening 
level. On a school bus this unit can 
keep the youngsters under complete 
and effective control and is a signifi- 
cant factor in safeguarding their dan- 
gerous street crossings. 


For further information on this product, circle 
number 902 on the Reader Service Card. 


Convertible typewriter desk 


This full-sized flat top desk for com- 
mercial or steno training converts in- 
stantly to a typing desk. According to 
the manufacturer, a new design has 
been developed which keeps dirt, dust 





and feet away from the typewriter 
when the desk is used “closed.” 

The desk top, which measures 38 x 
26.5 inches, is made from a non- 
warping, stainproof plastic material 
finished in natural birch. The rest of 
the desk is formed from steel and is 
available in a choice of colors. 


For more information on this product, please 
circle number 885 on the Reader Service Card. 


Stall-free snow remover 


The Snow-Bird—a powered snow 
remover that actually uses the snow 
to help pull it along—is now available. 
The manufacturer says it is a job-type 
machine that removes snow quickly 
and easily, doing the work of 10 men 
with shovels. 

Feeder blades break up frozen 
crusted snow and feed wet snow into 





the high speed blower fan. The snow 
is then thrown out through the dis- 
charge chute, which may be directed 
to right, left, front or back. It is 
claimed that the Snow-Bird can’t stall, 
even in deep snow—and that self-clean- 
ing blades prevent snow from clog- 
ging or jamming in hopper or chute. 

The machine is self-propelled, so 
the operator just steers it. It was tested 
in New England during the severe 
winter of 1957, and _ successfully 
cleared drifts of 30 inches. 


For further information on this product, circle 
number 894 on the Reader Service Card. 


Unbreakable plumbing fixtures 


A new product, an unbreakable cast 
aluminum plumbing fixture, has been 
designed and is being manufactured 
by the Aluminum Plumbing Fixture 
Corp. The fixtures are designed to 
withstand a great deal of punishment, 
yet the cost is nominal. A complete 
catalog and individual specification 
sheets are available upon request. 


For more information on this product, please 
circle number 884 on the Reader Service Card. 


New spray shellac 


School custodians now can tackle 
school touch-up and refinishing jobs 
with comparative ease and speed with 
a versatile, clear aerosol spray shellac. 
First of its kind, Bulls Eye spray 
shellac is made by William Zinsser & 
Co., Inc. 

The aerosol unit is ideal for worn 
spots on floors, thresholds, door sad- 
dies and stair treads. It is used to re- 
finish desk tops and other school furni- 
ture with push-button ease. The prod- 
uct can be sprayed directly over worn 
finishes such as varnish, lacquers, seal- 
ers or other common wood finishes, 
blending with no lap marks. 

The shellac is said to protect shop 
tools, model toys and numerous school 
fixtures against soiling, rusting or mar- 
ring and is a quick sealer for knots and 
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sappy streaks in wood and replastered 
or spackled areas. 


For further information on this product, circle 
number 899 on the Reader Service Card. 


Portable folding tennis table 


Approved by the U. S. Table Ten- 
nis Association, the new Sico Tuck- 
Away table is not limited to game 
purposes but, being 30 inches high, 
serves equally well as a utility table 
for school dinners, benefits, exhibits 
and similar functions. Its ability to 
fold also permits the use of space 
usually occupied by stationary game 
tables. 

Although providing the regulation 
five-by-nine-foot playing surface 
(painted flat green with white court 





lines), the Tuck-Away can be folded 
by one person, without fear of tip- 
ping, and rolled to a storage area only 
18 inches deep. Table movement 
during play is prevented by rubber- 
cushioned center supports which also 
prevent marring of floors when the 
table is unfolded. 

The frame, which carries a 10-year 
guarantee, may be purchased sepa- 
rately by those who wish to employ 
tops they have on hand. 


For further information on this product, circle 
number 901 on the Reader Service Card. 


Adjustable-height table 


A new, practical, automatic adjusta- 
ble-height folding table, with a height 
range of 21 to 31 inches, is now in 
production at Virco Mfg. Co. 

It comes in three sizes: 30 x 72 
inches, 36 x 72 inches, and 30 x 96 
inches. A fingertip lever permits easy 
height adjustment. 


For more details about this product, please 
circle number 883 on the Reader Service Card. 


Battery-powered floor machine 


A new battery powered machine, 
said to be the largest made, has been 
announced by the S. C. Lawlor Co. It 
cleans 20,000 square feet per hour 





and does the whole job—dispenses 
clean water, scrubs and then vacuums 
up the dirty water. 

Outstanding feature is the four 24- 
volt battery pack housed in front, so 
designed that another pack can be sub- 
stituted in a few minutes, when re- 
charging is necessary. 

There are two tanks—a 10-gallon so- 
lution tank and a 22-gallon recovery 
tank—plus a 26-inch brush spread. 





For further information on this product, circle 
number 895 on the Reader Service Card. 


Opaque A-V curtain 


An attractive, light-weight, com- 
pletely opaque audio-visual curtain 





Free Literature Available rrom manuracturers 


Audio visual. An illustrated booklet, 
“The MCS System,” published by the 
DuKane Corp., details information on 
communications and signaling systems. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
892 on the Reader Service Card. 


Building. An eight-page brochure, 
“Wrought Iron Pipe for Modern 
School Building,” has been published 
by the A. M. Byers Co. It tells specific 
school uses for wrought iron and lists 
schools that have used this product. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle num- 
ber 880 on the Reader Service Card. 


Fire safety. A 42-page brochure pub- 
lished by the Fire Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Inc. outlines va- 
riou§ procedures for maintaining, pro- 
tecting and inspecting fire equipment. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle num- 
ber 879 on the Reader Service Card. 


Heating and ventilation. A 56-page 
catalog, published by the Trane Co., 
gives complete engineering informa- 
tion, plans and specifications. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle 882 
on the Reader Service Card. 
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Incinerators. “The Incinerator Blue 
Book,” published by Joseph Goder, 
Inc., presents complete information on 
all phases of incinerator selection, in- 
stallation and operation. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle num- 
ber 878 on the Reader Service Card. 


Kitchen equipment. An_ eight-page 
brochure, published by the Rack-Rite 
Division of Seco, presents in pictures 
and text the company’s complete line. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
890 on the Reader Service Card. 


Laboratory equipment. A _ 180-page 
catalog, published by Metalab, contains 
complete information on the com- 
pany’s expanded line of metal labora- 
tory equipment. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle num- 
ber 877 on the Reader Service Card. 


Maintenance. A 53-page catalog, 
“Building Maintenance Programs and 
Products,” published by the Churchill 
Co., outlines the company’s operations. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
891 on the Reader Service Card. 


Mathematics. A free chart, recording 
the historical development of mathe- 
matics, has been made available by 
Facit, Inc. The chart is designed as an 
instructive, decorative classroom dis- 


play. 


For your free copy of this chart, circle number 
876 on the Reqder Service Card. 


School construction. A 12-page book- 
let, “A New Solution to the Problem 
of School Construction Versus the 
Budget,” published by the Butler Mfg. 
Co., describes how many communities 
solved the building problem with low- 
cost Butler buildings. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
881 on the Reader Service Card. 


Scientific apparatus. A 16-page booklet 
“A Guide for Evaluating Your Sci- 
ence Facilities” has been published by 
the Scientific Apparatus Makers As- 
sociation. The booklet is a guide for 
schoolmen on laboratory specifica- 
tions, equipment and costs. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
875 on the Reader Service Card. 
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material has been developed by the 
Cordo Chemical Corp. Called Cordo- 
glas, this vinyl-coated glass fabric 
needs no linings or flame proofing. It’s 
washable, scrubbable, and mendable— 
and, according to the manufacturer, 
can’t stretch, shrink, or fade. The new 
material gives permanent fire protec- 
tion and has been tested and approved 
by fire departments in all major U. S. 
cities. 

for more information on this product, please 
circle number 887 on the Reader Service Card. 


Back rest for bleachers 


A new folding seat which enables 
schools to offer comfortable stadium 
seating and, by so doing, increase gate 
receipts, has been announced by Scott 








Port-A-Fold, Inc. It has been specifi- 
cally designed for stands where aisle 
space is restricted and for use on roll- 
away bleachers. 

List price on the unit is $4.95. 


For more information on this product, please 
circle number 886 on the Reader Service Card. 


New mobile dust pan 


‘Recently developed and marketed, 
the Wheelex mobile dust pan features 
an oversize collector bin with a spe- 
cial floor-hugging lip. Its collector bin 
measures 21 inches in width, nine 
inches in height and 16 inches in 
depth to hold the extra sweepings that 
mean the absolute minimum of time- 
wasting “dumping” trips to main waste 
receptacles. 

For further information on this product, circle 
number 897 on the Reader Service Card. 


New all-purpose scope 


As part of a new program to make 
professional copy preparation easy and 
available for all duplicating processes, 
The Heyer Corp. has introduced an 
all-purpose scope. This new scope pro- 
Vides the proper surface and light for 
drawing, lettering, ruling and writing 
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on all stencils, spirit and gelatin mas- 
ters and paper offset plates. It also 
serves as a light table for retouching 
negatives, etc. 

Named the Superscope, the new de- 
vice is portable, easy to handle, and 
folds compactly for convenient stor- 
age. It can be used in a standing posi- 
tion with all four legs extended, or in 
a seated position with front legs folded 
under to support it at the best angle 
for proper working conditions. 


For further information on this product, circle 
number 900 on the Reader Service Card. 


Non-skid floor for buses 


A sure grip, even on wet days, is 
possible with a new, non-skid coating 
made with Bakelite Resin. Tested in 
an Illinois school district, it was placed 
on the exposed metal floor of school 
buses after the original aisle flooring 
had been torn up and the surface 
thoroughly cleaned. Through the first 
year of use, wear in the surface was 
negligible, although the buses were in 
use approximately 200 days with six 
trips each day. The district reports a 
higher safety record, with fewer spills 
and bruises. 

Similar coatings are being used on 
locker-room cement floors to take ad- 
vantage of the same non-skid prop- 
erties. 


For more information on this product, please 
circle number 888 on the reader reply card. 


Roomy gym locker 


A new gym locker put out by the 
DeBourgh Manufacturing Company 
is said to provide three times as much 
equipment storage space as a gym 
basket. It insures better drying, and 
eliminates handling and replacement 
problems experienced with baskets. 

The standard unit has 18 com- 
partments with ventilated sides and 
fronts, with sturdy slide-latch doors 
and provisions for locks. They come 
equipped with legs for single row or 
back-to-back installations. The units 
are also available with a frame base 


holding two 18 compartment units 
back-to-back, equipped with casters. 


For further information on this product, circle 
number 889 on the Reader Service Card. 


Battery-operated color TV 


A fully transistorized portable color 
television system using so little power 
that it can be operated from automo- 
bile-type storage batteries has been 
developed by the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

The laboratory system, contained in 
two compact units weighing a total of 
only 65 pounds, uses 75 watts less 
power than the sealed-beam headlights 
of an automobile, and can be run either 
with batteries or a fixed power supply. 

The system is designed for closed- 
circuit applications in education. It 
promises ultimately to extend the ap- 
plication of color television into new 
fields where compactness, portability 
and operating economy are essential. 
RCA emphasized that the laboratory 
equipment contains a number of com- 
ponents which are not yet commer- 
cially available. 


For further information on this product, circle 
number 896 on the Reader Service Card. 


Sound motion picture projector 

A new, high quality, easy-to-use 16 
mm. sound motion picture projector 
designed especially for audio-visual 
instruction in schools has been intro- 
duced by Bell & Howell Co. 

The 398A Specialist Filmosound, 
available for the first time at a new 
low price, features a custom-made oval 
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i nd 


speaker built into the projector case 
and front-positioned so that it is al- 
ways directed at the audience. 

The new projector has been simpli- 
fied by removal of clutch and reverse 
features for broader use in the class- 
room. 


For further information on this product, circle 


number 893 on the Reader Service Card.- 
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School board policy 


continued from page 39 





Should a school board member be required 


to spend a certain amount of time in the schools 


while they are in session? 


SHANNON: Absolutely not. A very 
occasional visit, for a specific pur- 
pose, might be in order. Otherwise, 
such visits will likely be misinter- 
preted. For example, the teachers 
could get the idea that board mem- 
bers were coming into the school to 
tell them how to do their jobs. The 


board never wants to get itself in 
that position. The job of the board, 
jointly with the community and the 
professional staff, is to determine 
who is to teach, where they are to 
teach, what they are to teach. Then 
they evaluate the job done. But how 
to teach is the professional’s job. 





SHANNON: I have met very few 
participants at regional and state 
meetings who have not felt they 
were better informed because of 
their attendance. The same ap- 
plies to our annual national con- 
vention. In particular, board mem- 
bers emphasize that these meet- 
ings give them a greater under- 
standing of the proper relation- 
ship between the superintendent 
and the board, and greater con- 
cern for educational problems and 
their solutions. 

It is important to remember 
that the National School Boards 
Association and its state affiliates 
are service and information agen- 
cies. At the national level we limit 
our activities to service and infor- 
mation. At the state level, there 
is frequently an “action” element, 
too. There is often a close rela- 
tionship between school board 
members and members of the 
state legislature. The legislators 
frequently request the thinking of 
school board members on school 
legislation, particularly on appro- 
priations. There is an interesting 
sidelight to this. Legislators go to 
school board members because 
they feel they do not have a 
vested interest in appropriations. 
Somehow, these same legislators 
don’t feel the same about profes- 
sional educators—they can’t get it 





Should school board members attend 
state association meetings? 


During the course of this interview, we asked Mr. Shannon about 
the purpose of the National School Boards Association, and the 
function of the various state associations which make up its basic 
membership. Herewith are his comments from the interview: 


out of their minds that these peo- 
ple have a special interest in re- 
ceiving more funds. I don’t say 
this is right. But it does exist. 


Q. Do the state associations actu- 
ally lobby? 


SHANNON: I wouldn’t call it lob- 
bying in the usual sense of the 
word. But legislators are politi- 
cians, and they know that school 
board members, for the most part, 
are also elected officials. They 
listen to them. Frankly, I think 
the average school board member 
can do more good by making his 
contacts with his state legislators 
when they are home for the week- 
end than he can in the halls of 
the state legislature. 


Q. Can a local school board ex- 
pect its state association to go to 
bat for it when it needs help. For 
example, could it expect help on a 
problem of state aid? 


SHANNON: It usually doesn’t work 
that way. The local board will 
generally go to the commissioner 
of education, or the chief state 
school officer. On the other hand, 
if it wanted to get a law changed 
so that it would get more aid, 
then the members would go to 
the state association of. school 
boards and work for a legislative 
program to change the law. 
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Clinton Place 
Junior High School, 
Newark, N.J. 
Architects: 

Kelly & Gruzen 
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There are good reasons why school builders specify lighting equip- 
ment with diffusers of PLExIGLAs® acrylic plastic. Tough, rigid 
PLEXIGLAs has: 

@ Freedom from discoloration 

@ Clean, attractive appearance 

@ Highest efficiency in transmission and diffusion 

e@ Smooth, easily cleaned surfaces Chemicals for Industry 


e@ Low surface brightness re 
These advantages add up to quality lighting—and today’s new teil. | = As 
schools should have nothing less. com PANY 


A good example is the prize-winning Clinton Place Junior High 
School in Newark, N. J., where PLExicLas luminaires are used WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA S, PA,, 
to light the corridors, library, cafeteria, outdoor walkways, and Rep sein te: guteiglatthed 


unique hexagonal classrooms. 


Want the names of manufacturers of lighting equipment incor- — egnadian Distributor: Cpstal Glass & Plastics, 
porating PLexicLas? We will be pleased to send them to you. Lid., 130 Queen’s Quay East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 


(Circle number 729 for more information) 
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This magnet-holding chalkboard helps 


keep costs down to earth 


Double-duty Weldwood Chalkboard helps these children 
organize a solar system with planet symbols attached to 
magnets that cling to the glare-free writing surface. Avail- 
able in five handsome colors, Weldwood Chalkboard 
brings new functional beauty to the classroom. 

And because it’s so durable, Weldwood Chalkboard also 
brings long-range economy to school construction or re- 
modeling. Its porcelain-on-steel face never needs resur- 
facing. It won't shatter, warp, break, or buckle, thanks to 
its waterproof plywood core. And it is guaranteed for the 
life of the building. 

Available also in matching colors is Weldwood Tack- 


board — a superior bulletin board material. Special 
Weldwood aluminum trim and chalk trays complete the 
installation. A Weldwood Architects’ Service Representa- 
tive will be glad to consult with your architect or planning 
committee. There’s no obligation. 


Free School Planning Booklet. “Weldwood Products 
for School Construction and Remodeling,” has 16 
pages of photographs showing low-maintenance 
Weldwood Products installations in schools. For yout 
copy, write to: 


United States Plywood Corporation, Dept. SM10-58, 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


(Circle number 735 for more information) 





